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THE DYING GIRL TO HER HARP. 





BY CHARLOTTE E. VANDENHOFF. 


My own loved harp! This heart, though breaking, 
To thy music fondly clings ; 
This hand, though feeble now, is waking 


Once again thy fairy strings 


Thy clear chords echo to my fingers’ 
Lightest touch; thy low tones float 
Upon the sunny air, that lingers } 


Near, to catch each thrilling note 


It is the last I e’er shall waken ! 
Sleep, sweet musick, in thy cell : 
Thy chords are severed—I have taken, 


Gentle harp, my last farewell ! 





GERMAN LITERATURE, 


THE DEAD GUEST. 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Here von Haun took his hat and stick, and walked out. He soon | 
saw that he was in a small town, where a stranger is stared at like 

wild animal. Right and left, wherever he walked, hats and caps 
came off, even before their owners passed him, and every one made 
a wide circuit to avoid him. The windows that he passed by were 
closed, but he could see a crowd of curious faces peeping behind 


every blind. The most provoking of all was when he came near 





the house he was looking for ot far from it was an open square, 





with a fountain in the centre, which discharged its waters through 
seven pipes into a wide basin. Round the basin were a number 
{ servant girls, all busy, and all chattering ; some were cleaning 
fish, some washing salads, some putting their empty pails under 
the pipes, and others taking home full ones on their heads. Herr 
von Hahn stepped aside to ask the way to the house he was looking 
rof one of these ladies, who were so busy talking that they had 
‘noticed him. As soon as he began to speak, however, and they 
tumed their heads to look at him, good heavens! what shrieking, 
what confusion! One let her fish fall in the basin, another dropped 
rsalad in the mud, a third let her pail drop, its whole contents 
ung down over her head and shoulders, and all ran away as fast 
as they could, except one old woman, whose lower spars were 
robably out of repair, who clasped the column fast, crossed herself 
as hard as she could, and stared at him with despair in her looks, 
wile her gray hairs stood straight up on her head—like a cat 
urked at by a dog, which follows all his movements with back up, 
rerect, open mouth, and staring eyes. Herr von Hahn turned 
iway in disgust at their folly, and soon reached the house with the 
ilcony. The recorder, a well-bred litile man, received him with 
ch polite ness 
‘You sent for me,” began the stranger, “ and in truth I came 
very readily ; for I hope you will be able to solve my doubts. I 
ive been in vour town only one day, and have met with more 
adventures than in all mv other travels.” 
*] have heard 


You are Herr von 


“So I suppose,” said the magistrate, smiling 


them, and of some really incredible ones 





n, son of a banker in the capital; vou have connexions with 
€ house of Bantes in this place, and came here because Fraulein 


Dantes — 


Shall I satisfy von of my identity ’” He 
ke t-hbook 


g at them, but returned them in a few moments, 


* Pe rfectly correct 





duced some papers trom fis P The recorder did not 








expressions of his perfect satisfaction 
I have now, sir, told you and proved to vou everything as to 


‘uch you are entitled to information. It is now my turn to ask 


»explain all the singularities of vour town. Herbesheim is 


‘so far from the rest of the world but that strangers must come 
then, that [—” 


re sometimes ; how happens it, 


I know what vou were about saving, Herr von Hahn 


You 


i know ev< rvthing, if you will have the goodne ss to answer me 


. ' 
mime of questions 


I am at vour service 


“ Place mv questions for the pres¢ nt. if vou please, among the 
ace ; vou will easily see the 


t singularities of the pl reason of 
afterwards. Do you always wear black '” 


‘| 1m in mourning for an aunt 
Were vou eve r here before '” 


* Never.” 


“Had you any ac yuaintance previously with any of our towns- 





people, or have you ever happened to hear or read anything of the 
history of this place ’—I mean of old histories, anecdotes, and tales 

“T never knew any person from here, nor anything about the 
place, except that the house of Bantes was here, and that the 
daughter was a very amiable young lady, which, I take pleasure 1 
stating, I have found to be the fact.” 

* Did you ever hear the story of the dead guest of Herbesheim!" 

“IT repeat it, the history of Herbesheim, especially its ancient 
history—and I say it to my shame—I am as ignorant of, as of that 


*eru or Siam.” 


of I 

** And yet your adventures here are all to be traced directly to it.’ 

* Pray tell me what I have to do with your old stories '” 

The magistrate answered with a smile, * People take you for the 
dead guest, a spirit in one of our popular tales ; and, as ridiculous 
as the fancy of our good townsmen is, I cannot conceal my surprise 
Taking 


it for granted that you are ignorant of the tale, I will repeat it as | 


at the strange likeness you bear to the hero of our story 


It 1s certainly the first time that an old 
And there- 


have heard it from others 
woman's story has been brought forward so officially.” 
upon he went over the whole legend 

** Now I see it all,” said Herr von Hahn, with a laugh, “ the fair 
ladies of your town are afraid of their necks.” 

** Joking aside, my dear sir, there are still many things I cannot 
explain. I am willing to aseribe much to chance, but here the 
chances are so singular, that I cannot help feeling some suspicion 
of you.” 

* Why, sir, do you mean to say that you take me for the hero of 
your story, who visits Herbesheim every hundred years, to murder 
poor turtle-doves '” 
“Certainly not. But did you never hear any of the particulars 


before’ low comes it, for instance, that you chose the first Sun 





day mm Advent for your arrival, and the time when rain and wind 


were the fiercest ?” 

“Tt is indeed a singular accident, and surprises me myself. | 
can, however, assure you that | am so ignorant of the calendar that 
I have now the pleasure of learning, for the first time, that I arrived 


I did not command 


here in advent. I can also safely swear, that 
the storm; on the contrary, I would have gladly countermanded it, 
for | found the bad weather very inconvenient.” 

“There are some other points as to which | would gladly be bet- 
You will 


see that T am fully informed as to all your proceedings, and indeed | 


ter informed, but I will pass them over for the present 


may safely say, that the secret police of Herbesheim is not inferiour 


to that in Paris, under the renowned Fouché or Savary If you 


did not aim at playing the part of our dead guest, how happens it 


that vou this morning, in a very few minutes, became so miimate 


with Herr Bantes’ daughter, whom you had never seen before 


that vou—! hardly know how to ¢ xpress it—— 


“ Do you know (‘hat too'” asked Herr von Hahn, and a flush 
passed over his pale features He pausc d awhile, and proeceded 
* Really, sir, ] begin to stand in greater fear of you, than vour good 


] 


citizens do of my black coat 


was alone with the lady at t! 


The walls must have told n, for | 


e time you allude to. Excuse my 


saving anv more. If the walls have informed vou of the subject of 


my conversation, it is needless to mention it ; if not, you will suffer 


me to respect a lady's secret.” The magistrate bowed acqmes 





cingly. * To-morrow, I shall leave the town. My business is con 
cluded, and it is really very disagreeable to play the part of the evil 
one.” And there upon the conversation « ranged, and the str inger 
shortly after took his departure Che magistrate placed himself at 


the window, to amuse himself with the pame which the appearances 
of the dreaded personage would produce m the street; but he wa 


not to be seen. On inquiring of the porter, he found that no one 


had left the house. * ‘That looks a little supernatural. at all events, 


thought the digmitary. A few minutes afterwards a servant came 
in, and said the chambermaid was down in the kitehen egving as 
though her heart would break, and say ny that the dead ruest was 


parlour with her young mustress, that the lady seemed to be 


well acquainted with her fearful visiter, that he had 


in the 
made her a 
prese ntota sple ndid pair of bracelets, and was yust then wh sper 


tin her ear. The magistrate langhed at first, but, the more he thoug 
of the matter, the less imelination he felt to laugh *‘ What 
thought he, * bracelets! whispering with my Juha! How did 
get acquainted with her! If the fellow is not the spirit after al 
he behaves plaguily like * In an anxrety he would have been 





lve, he hurried to his daughter's room. There 


ashamed to acknow lec 
she sat, admiring the superb bracelets 
* What 1s all this '* was hos first question 
* A present for Frederica Bantes irom Herr von Hahn,” was the 
answer. “ He leaves town early to-morrow morning, and has some 


reason for not gomy to her father’s agai I'm sure I ean't under 


but I am to give it to her 


stand—he her lover, and leave so soon ! g 


for him.” 
“ But when did you get acquainted with him! 


1 was over there this morning when he came in. I trembled 


from head to foot when | first saw hum, for | thought he surely must 


But he 


happe ned to meet him es he came out of your room, and he came 


be the dead guest isa man, and a very amiable one l 


in to see me.” 

She told all this so naturally that her father could doubt no 
longer. However, he ordered the soldier to watch the stranger's 
had actually left the 
ut. The 


especially as he 


movements next morning, to see whether he 


town. Meantime the burgomaster passed a sleepless nig! 


comeidence was rather too striking after all 


learned in the evening that Her von Hahn had actually paid a visit 


and some compliments to the pretty mulliner, under pretext of a 


trifling purchase But when dav arrived, came his messenger, who 


reported, that before he reached the hotel, he had heard that the 


moht, bag and bag 






dead guest had dis ippeare da rage, and no one 


knew what had become of hun He had not gone in a carriage por 


on horseback, nor by post, nor had he gone out of any of the town 


gates. ‘The landlord and guard went into the room he had oceu- 


They found everything m order, as though no one had been 


pied 


there, the beds untouched, every chair m its mght place, no tranks, 


no clothes, not even a s« rap ot paper—not a trace of them to be 


seen' On the table there lay, however, the amount of the land- 


lord's bill in hard dollars, which he very wisely refused to touch. 


said mine host, “if I 


So he 


* Any one else may have the stuff for me,” 


put it up in my tr mk, at will be sure to turn to rags 
magnanimously determined to give it to the poor, and to the poor 
it was accordingly given. The news of the sudden disappearance 
ran like wildfire through the town. Herr Bantes and his wile heard 
it as soon as they got up The former heard it with surprise, vet 
with full faith ; the latter ventured to suggest some modest doubts, 
to remove which, her husband propose d sending his book-kee per to 


facts it 


report in all particulars The old 


ascertain the returned with a full confirmation of the 


lady, however, would not be 


convineed. She was firmly persuaded the thing would be explaned 


one day or other. and determmed not to lose sight of reason and 


common sense. All at once her husband sprung up with such pale- 


ness and terrour m his face, that she was really alarmed ; for he could 
not speak a word fora long ime. At last he said faintly, ** Mother, 


if one thing proves true, others may Do you think that our daughter 


is asleep yet I lay awake a Jong tune, yet I did not hear any 
noise in her room.” 
“Why, what can you mean’ Surely you don't suppose our 
da hier is 4 

* Ah, but if one thing proves truc, others may—the idea is horri- 
I fear, | fear her head is—" 


*What, turned round on hers oulders ' 


ble I have not the courage to look 


“Yes, ves,” screamed the anxious father, nor would he be com- 


forted till hus wife went to theur daughter's room, and re ported that 


she was in a sweet sleep 


Then he took courage ; the young lady 
was cheered by her wooer'’s departure, and peace and happiness 
revisited the famuly 


CONCLUSION 


That verv evening they were made still happier, for a carriage 


house 


stres 


was and stop before the 


* Waldrich !" 
and Herr Bantes as joy- 


veard to roll thro hh the 


Fred rica was the first to hear it, and to ery It was 


v1 Ail hurried to welcome him home, 


fully as anv of them, Of course there were a thousand questions 


to be asked and answered, till the old man put a stop to the talking 
and placed the captain on hes usual seat by his side The n the 
nowe began again ‘Only think, my dear fellow,” cried He rr 
Bantes, “only think, we have had ‘hat devilish spirit, t @ dead 
ruest and all that, here m town, here mm this very house Ye®aand 
what do you think, he had pieked out his three brides too, in aie 
day. there was tigt Fredenea, then Juha, the records rs daughter, 
ved lastly, Kate, that lives at the milliner's. We were all afraid, 
like litthe cluldren, and all that.” 

The captain Janghed loud as he replied, “ Yes, I dined with him 
to day at the post-house. | stippose it ts Herr von Hahn imean'” 

Ihe old man gringed, as if vexed. “© Herr von Habre neither 


here nor there ; no matter who he was, he was the dead gitest over 


ever have my daughte en if he should turn 
s son, and all that i was, so much the 
looked exactly like the Hen your story 9 


out to be the banks 


worse tor him, for he 


‘Ah! replied the captain, “the fault is Tip 1 that evening 
when I told the story, and had to deseribe the Wppearance of the 
dead guest, | could not in my hurry think of any other figure to 
akete s afte jan that of Herr von Hahn. That gentleman was 
especially oc s to me at that tame, and therefore occurred to me 
nost naturally when | was ordered to Herbeshemn with my company 


When we were a few miles trom the capital, | stopped to dine 








st a tave « King of Portugal, I think Among the guests at 
the fal hete larly noticed Herr vo in’s long body, 
which sered a wad above all other mer an? also lus 
black deadly pale face and black dress. [ learned THR he was 
the s« iris banker of that name » was altogether 
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indifferent to me at the time, but I never forgot his figure, and still | 

less at a time when he had ceased to be indifferent to me, because | 

—will you allow me to say so ’—he was suing for your daughter's | 

hand.” . | 

roared Herr Bantes, ‘so it was all | 

To think that that never 
! We 


But, captain, you have | 


« Thunder and lightning ! 
the fancy of a rival, and nothing more ! 
entered any of our heads, not even the wise old burgomaster’s 
old folks are alwavs old fools, after all 
made a good deal of mischief. ‘The young banker must be terribly || 


angry, and call me an old woman, and all that.” 


“Oh, by no means!" was the answer, “* on the contrary, he ts 


very well satisfied with the turn things have taken. He sends his 
When we 
table to-day, we were tolerably distant. He was silent and reserved, | 


and I, because I did know him, and 


most friendly regards to all your famuly first met at 


although he did not know me ; 
supposed he was coming here a wooing In exchanging some 


few words of civility with him, he happened to mention that he was ! 


going home from Herbeshein, and I felt a natural curiosity to learn | 


[ could not help saying, that | was well acquainted in that | 
; i| 
* Aha!” cried he at}! 


more 
place, and commanded the garrison there 
once, “then vou are my fortunate rival, to whom I am really very 


So we made acquaintance, | 


He told me, to 


my great surprise I confess, that Frederica had said we were already 


much indebted for his good fortune 


and frankness was the order of the dav at once 


engaged, and begged him not to make us both unhappy, and that } 
he kissed her hand, and told her that he had come a wooing in 
obedience to his father’s wishes, but in the hope of not succeeding, |} 
because he was secretly in love with the daughter of a professor 
in the capital, who unfortunately possessed little wealth except || 
that of her mind, which union the old banker looked on with aver- 
sion. He added that the old man had commanded him to give up || 
all thoughts of his portionless mistress, but that the young one had || 
sworn to be true to her till death, and to marry her at the first 
opportunity 

* How!” eried the old man, “did you hear all this from him, 


Why did || 


daughter’ Why, you have been making a fool of me! 


you not tell me this?” 

“Think a moment, dear father, and do not find fault with your | 
daughter,’ was Frederica's answer.“ Don’t you remember, when i 
I began to praise Herr von Hahn, and was going to tell you || 


what he had said, how angry you got, and bid me hold my tongue, 


atid promised to find me another lover in his place, if | would obey 


you impliently 
* Ah, there is nothing easier than obeying impheitly, when we 


have anything to gain by it!” 


“And don't you remember you were going to put mamma and 


oa | 


me inthe celiar 
**Hush, hush, about that' 
angry at us, it seems, but didn’t he think we had all gone crazy 


So, eaptam, your friend was not 


together 
** Something of the kind, certainly 


Ile thought the behaviour 


of the people very strange at first, but when the recorder explained | 
the old legend to him, and informed him that peopie did him the 

unmerited honour of taking him for a defunct cavalier of the seven- | 
teenth century, he was amused at the idea, and took a pleasure in 


increasing the alarm he had so innocently occasioned. [Twas honest 


enough to couless my share in the matter as soon as we could speak 


for laughing. It was not unpatural that his figure should have flr- | 


ted before my imagination while Iwas telling the story, but I should 


as soon have dreamed of the sky's falling, as of any such results 


from it. Herr von Hahn laughed as heartily as I did, and told me 
the tricks he had played to keep up the illusion. He paid a visit 
to the aflianced bride of a soldier of the police, and to frighten his 


landlord, told him he should start m the morning, and then had his 
baggaye taken away at night by his servant, and walked by moon- 
light to the next post-house. In a word, no two mortals ever 
echoed * the unextinguishable laughter that shook Olympus” more 
loudly than we did. We took leave of each other over a bottle of 
champagne, the best frends in the world, at a much later hour than 
we expected when we sat down to dinner.” 

Father Bantes smiled at the story from time to time, but uneasily 
Pleasure and vexation contended for the mastery in him, and it was 
At last he began, “See there, chil- 
Even I, 
old philosopher as I am, put on my fool’s cap with the rest. | 
rm to think it silly for any 
But let 


captain, that I have dis- 


some time before he spoke 
dren, what a host ef follies superstition brings ip its tram 


ought to be ashamed of myself, but be 
one to be ashamed of his poor human nature, and all that 
us proceed to business Do you know 
posed of you. I have made you over to Frederica there, to brite 
her to rid ame of the dead guest. Don’t be offended at me for taking 
such a libefty with you in your absence; I thought myself justified, 
as vour former guardian. There, Frederica, take him, and be happy 
together '” 


Both fell upon hiffeck 


“ered he. “ Waldnch, off with the wniform '” 


‘ Stop! 
* OF it shall come rephed the captam, trembling with joyful 
emotion 

* And resign your commission, for Frederica lives with us here. 
and I did not give her to you, but you to her.” 

* | will resign it to-morrow ! 


* Cluldren!” said the old man, looking round him delightedly, 


* your yoy makes me thirsty. Mother, bring in the punch 


AN otp swani—lIn one of the London dailies is a long obitvary 
notice of a famous swan, at the great age of seventy vears. The | 
animal was bred at Buckingham-palace, but had lately been a tenant || 
of the canal encloged wn St James’s-park 

ad + 
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SELECT DRAMATIC SCENES 


THE STOLEN KISS. 





BY MISS MARY R. MITFORD 





Scene—the interior of a Scottish cottage in a summer 


wheel before her 


So! Mother, didst thou call’? Did I not hear 
A voice, a step! Sure [ have slept! Methought 
That Lewis, too, was here. "Tis but a dream, 
One of those visions which possess the dream 
Like firm realities. A baseless vision ! 

This sultry summer air, and westering sun 
Hotter than noontide, which lulls into rest 
Light whirring insects and gay chirping birds, 
Joined to the drowsy motion of the wheel, 
Monotonous instrument of quiet toil, 

Rocked me to slumber like a cradled babe 

Now to my work again !—mother will chide 

To find the flax unspun. Now to my work ! 


in the window, | 


some one hath plucked from out the jar 
the moss bud 


Ah, me! 
My roses, my twin roses ! 
Intensely fragrant, and that whitest rose 

And purest which unfolds its spotless breast 

Like the queen lily to the sun. What foot 

Hath stolen to this lone chamber’ What bold hand 
Hath stretched across me as I slept? So only 

The roses could be won. Not my dear mother, 
She had aroused the sleeper. Charles, perchance, 
My unthrift brother '—Nay, that merry boy 

Had ne’er restrained the loud and frequent gush 

Of laughter, which springs up from his light heart 
Like music from the thrush. Young Lewis '—No 
Oh, no! Not Lewis! How could he win here 
Despite the guardian eye of my so fond 

Yet watchful mother’ No. And wherefore come 
When I have been as strange as though—No! no! 
Not Lewis? Yet last night he somewhat spake 
Of arich kinsman, whose next heir he was, 

And how he bid him woo, and wished him wed ; 
And then—but I was coy, was very coy— 

And yet methought even now,—but ‘twas a dream 
A silly dream! A false, bewildering dream ! 

I'll to my sober toil, and chase these visions 


[She sits to the wheel, and sings ] 


Tum, busy wheel; turn, busy wheel, 
And pile uron the cireling reel 
A thread as fine and free 
As that the insect artist weaves 
In autumn mornings, "midst the leaves 
Of von old apple tree, 
The moss-grown apple tree, 
The dewy, filmy apple tree 


Turn, busy wheel; turn swiftly round 
And blend with my wild song thy sound 
Of peaceful industry ; ‘ 
Such sound as loads the summer breeze, 
When gathering their sweet store, the bees 
Crowd yon broad linden tree, 
The bright, green linden tree, 
The flowery, shadowy linden tree 


Aexes.—Ha'! art thou there’ My mother 
Will hear the manly tread, the clink of arms, 
And deem that [— 
Lewis.—Swect Agnes— 
Anes Hush! she'll know 
That voice of thine. Speak softly, man,—or rather 


Depart at once. Tf she should hear— 


Lewis.—What then? 
AGNES She'll chide 
Lewis And wherefore, sweet? | come 
On no ill errand. What should make her wroth ’ 
Acxrs.—I know not; but depart. Thou knowest well 


Young gallants come not hither. Wend thy way, 

Force me not, in mine own house, 
Go! She hath full oft 

and she is right. Away! ‘Thou knows't 


Good Lewis! 

To seem uncivil 
Forbidden 
That she will chide 


Lewis.—Not now. I've seen her, Agnes ; 
My wealthy kinsman, he hath seen her too ; 
And she consents ; and thou art mine 

AGNES —Inde t d 4 


Thou art contident, methinks 
That I am thin Say that my mother vield 
Her scruples to thy kinsman’s gold—what ple det 
Have I eer given ? 

Lewis —Thou hast been cover, Agnes, 
Than the hgh dames of old romanee, who held 
Their hearts a ten year’s siege ; hast shrunk away 


Even from my touch; hast shunned my speech, hast turn 
. I 

With sweet confusion from my ardent gaze 

Yet, all unwittu giv of thee, I hold 

A sacred pledge See here! 

[ Produc e tire roses from his hos 

AGnes.—My roses! Well’ 
Lewis.—The verv flowers of love 


Acnes.—The flowers of love 
Why thou thyself art wild and fanciful 
As ever Paladin or dame of old, 
To deem that a free maiden may be won 
Even in the stealing of a flower. Fie! 
I deemed thee wiser 

Lewis. —Listen, maiden mine 
Turn not away, but listen: Dost remember 
Last Lammas tide, when midst a merry group 
At Donald Graham's the forfeit game went round 
And thou hadst pledged thy silver brooch ; the bnght 


fie! 


How know’st thou, sir, 


afternoon 
AGnes—waking witha start from a deep slumber—a spinning- 


| (In seating herself again at her wheel, she glances on the Nower-pot 


And massive silver brooch, that Isabel, 
Who cried the forfeits then, the frank and blunt 
Dame Isabel, proclaimed that whoso owned 
The trinket in her hand should bide a kiss 
From James Kinloch! Dost remember ! 
Acnes.—Yes— 
No—yvyes—! dimly do remember me 
Of what thou tell'st : 
Lewis.—Well, and the forfeit drawn 
Was thine, the silver brooch. Dost thou remember’ 
AGNES —! do 
Lewis.—And thou didst straightway rise, 
And with the frown of outraged modesty 
Bending thy virgin brow, a frown that lent 
New nobleness to beauty, bade her keep 
The bauble, and walketh forth. Deridingly 
Isabel laughed, and Kinloch loudly urged 
His precious privilege ; till thou didst pause, 
Waving them from thee with such awful charm, 
Yet gentle, as in that old masque divine 
The lady who detied his ribald crew 
And vanquished Comus. ‘Then—forget not this, 
Beseech thee, sweetest '—thou didst strongly vow 
Who touched thy lip, might claim thy hand (so sacred 
Seemed that mute pledge to thy young purity, 
And calmly turned thee homeward, unpursued 
Hast thou forgotte: 


’ 

















By aught save fond respect 
AGnes.—No But the roses 
Lewis.—Well ! to-day I came ty 

With my kind kinsman to thy house. My Agnes 3 

Thou hast been coy—but, so far, only coy { 

As maids may seem who love ; I found a hoj« 

Even im thy shyness, sweet ! and when thy m 

To our frank proffer, yielded frank consent, 

I flew to seek thee 
Acnes.—Well ! 

Lewis.—And found thee here 

Asleep ; thy fair head, all for heat declined 

Toward one fair shoulder ; thy stall pretty fe: 

Resting upon the silent wheel ; the thread 

Listlessly hanging from thy listless hands ; th 

And over 

Such mnocence, such beauty ' 

A jar of freshest flowers mixed their sweet breath a! 

With ene far sweeter,—and I leant behind th 

And stole— ( 
Acnes.—The roses ! 
Lewis.—Ay: but not alone 

The Tush! that was an after thought,— a 

A token From those rosy lips I stole 

A balmy—dost thou doubt me, Agnes’ Sav 

Shall | repeat the theft, and show thee— 

Agnes.—No! 

No, no! ‘ 
Lewis.—Well, then, thou dost confess the p! ‘ 

Is won! 

Agnes.—Ay, ay 
Lewis.—And thou dost not repent thee 

Of that same forfeit play’ Thou dost not wis! 

The words unsaid * 

\anes.—No ay 
Lewis.—Nor these token flowers ' 
Unstolen ? 
Acnes.—No, no \ 
Lewis.—Now blessings on thee, love ' 
My frank and noble love' And triple blessings 
On that sweet theft of mine! 


all such softness, such repose, : 
In the casement t 


roses 


> 








THere 
near the 
the leit b 
of the tol 

It was 
this mill, 
the neare 
also his 
Hannecher 
him in th 


was left in here 


The 


of her ma 


girl was 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 'S 
MILLER’'S MAID. 


beside the littl 
between the villages of Hersel 


THE 


is a lonely mill close hamlet ot | ‘ 


Rhine shore, md Urse 
’ } B . } +} b 
ink below Donn been the scene 0 


This mill is said to have 
lowing story v1 
on a Sunday morning, “* ages long ago,” r 
! 


family, went forth to he 
The mill, w 


and nis wi 
st church, m the village of Hersel 
residence left 

a stout-hearted lass, who | 
An infant child, of an age 


+ Was m charge of a servant-girl name torme 


1, or Jenny, ad long lived w 
it Capaciy 
re likewise 


sily employed m preparing d 





ner for 


ster and his tamily, when who shoud enter all of as 











but an old sweetheart of hers, named Heimrich Bottelor, He we ve 
an idle, graceless fellow, whom the miller had forbidden tus evi 
but whom Jenny, with the amiable perversity peculiar t “7 
only liked, nerhans, all the better because « ers cave 1S¢€ 
tenance She was d to see him, and she told him s« tf be 
although the mids f her work, she not only got s nd | 
to eat at ence, but also found time to sit down with hir She 
a gossip, while he despatched the food she set before hu As 7 
ate, however, he let fall his knife x 

* Pick that up, my lass,” said he, in a joking way, to the £ reca 
natured “C 

** Nav, Heinrich,” she replied, “ your b s 1 be n . e tr 
than mine, for vou have less work to make it stiff | mf, 
long, and vou do nothing But, never mind ' ‘twould go " “Ti 
me an | retused to do r vou, b ugh v t Teate 

This was spol 1 halt iit 1 Es 
kind-hea das es ked ‘ ra 
she was 1)” honest and ind strions he rself toe mre r 
of idleness, and a suspicious course of life im a one e, how sugge 
dear to her She st d down, accordmgly, to Kup rhe s nly f 
As she was in t ict of rising, however, the treacherous villa admit! 
drew a dagger from under his coat, and c r by nay robbec 
the neck, her throat firmly with his ti: s to prevent ! would 
screaming the nothi 

** Now, lass,” he said, swearing out a bad oath at the same time resolv 
‘‘where is your master’s money?’ I'll have that or your lie, * should 
take vour choice” : 

The terrijied girl would fain have parleyed with the raffian, vt 


he would 





hear nothing she could say 












ne 
f n 
t « 
hot 
an, ou 
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«Master's money or your life, lass ! 
youchsafed to her entreaties and adjurations. ‘ Choose at once,” 
was the only alternative he offered her ; ** the grave or the gold !” 

She saw that there was no hope of mercy at his hands ; and, as 
che saw it, her native resolution awoke in her bosom. Like the 
venerality of her gentle sex, she was timid at trifles; a scratch was 
3 subject of fear to her; a drop of blood caused her to faint; an 
ywonted sound filled her soul with fear in the night. But when 
er energies were aroused by anv adequ ate cause, she proved, as 
er sex have ever done, that in courage, in endurance, in presence 
d, and in resources of emergency, she far surpassed the 


was all the answer he 








yest and coolest men 

« Well, weil, Heimrich '” she said, resignedly, ** what 1s to be, 
tbe. But if you take the money, I shail even go along with ve 
But ease your gripe of my 





is 

" is will be no home for me any more 
eck a little—don’t squeeze so hard ; I can’t move 
. and if I can’t stir, you cannot get the money—that’s clear, 

yy know. Besides, time presses ; and if it be done at all, it must 
jone quickly, as the family will shortly be back from Hersel.” 


e don 
Her 


you hug me so 


rh! 


The ruffian relaxed his gripe, and finally let go his hold 
isons were all cogent with his cupidity 
« Come,” she said ;—** quick, quick '—no delay 


the money is 
master’s bedroom.” 
She tripped up stairs, gaily as a lark; he f 


She led the way into her master’s bedroom, and pointed 


lowed closely at her 





es 


+ the coffer in which his money was secured 


“ Here,” she said, reaching him an axe which lay in a corner of 
e room, “this will wrench it open at once: and while you ar 
j 





tying it up, I shall just step up stairs to my own apartment, and get 
w thines ready for our flight, as well as my own little savings 
last five years.” 

The ruffian was thrown off his guard by her openness and ap- 
rent anxiety to accompany him. I. 
nself, when self-deceit was most certain 


was all he said; ** but be 





egousts, he deceived 





to be his destruction 


Go, lass,” not long. This job will 
done in a twinkling 
She disappe ared at the words 
st, and was soon engaged in rummaging its contents 


he was thus employed, however, absorbed im the contempla- 


He immediately broke open the 





is prey, and eagerly occupied in securing it on his 


the brave -hearted girl stole down the 





person, 
stairs on tiptoe Creeping 


gamed the door of the cham- 





r the passages, she speedily 
er unseen by him, and likewise unhe it the 
,moment for her to turn the kev in the lock 
[hus done, she rushed forth to the outer door of the mill, and gave 


work ot 





ard It was | 


wards and him m 


'* she shrieked to the child, her master’s little bov, an 


nt tive years old, the onlv being within sight or sound of her 
‘Fly, fly to thy father! fly on your life! ° 
red an he haste not back Fly, fly!" 


‘ell him we shall all be 








The child, who was at play before the door, at once obeyed the 
retic command of the brave girl, and sped as fast as his tiny 





es could carry him on the road by which he knew his parents 
vould return from chureh. Hannehen cheered him onward 


ted his little heart as 


and 


he ran 
Bless thee, boy—tbless thee '" she exclaimed m the glad ess 


7 
nf 


her heart: “* an master arrives in time, I will offer up a taper on 
ur of our blessed lady of Kreutzberg, by Bonn.” 


bench bv the muill-door to ease her 


the stone 


ver-excited spirit . and she wept, as she sat, at th 


She sat down on 


thought of her 
appv deliverance 

Thank God !” she ejaculated, “ thank God for this escape 

deadly villain 

\ shrill whistle, from the grated widow of the chamber in which 

she had shut up the ruffian Hemrich, caught her ear, and made her 


Oh, 


'—and I so fond of him, too ' 





start at once to her feet. 
“Diether! Diether!” 


hither' I am fast 


‘eateh the child, 
Bring the boy | 


she heard him shout, 


Come hither! 


| come ere 
kill the girl 
glanced hastily up at the casement from which the impn- 
villain’s hand beckoned to in the 
looked anxiously after her infant emissary. The 
oger held on his way unharmed, however ; 
verself that the alarm was a false one, raised to excite 


however, as the 


fo 
S 
distance , and 
little 


thougit 


r 
coned some one 
mes- 
and she 
her fear, 
wercome he r resolution Ji st, child react d 
hollow spot in the next field—the channel of a natural dram, then 
ry with the heats of summer—she saw another ruffian start up 
rom the bed of the dram, and, catching him 


wards the mill, in accordance with the directions of his accomplice 


in his arms, hasten 


amoment she perceived her danger, and in a moment more she 
tormed her future plan of procee d r 
ble-locked and bolted the door—the only ap; 


e edifice, every other means of obvious access to the interiour being 


Retre ating mto the mull, she 
to 


arent entrance 





ured by means of strong tron-gratings fixed against all the win- 
ws; and then took her post at an upper casement, determined to 
wait patiently either her master’s return, and her consequent 

very from that dangerous position, or her own death, if m were 


revitable 
* Never,” said she to herself, “‘ never shall I leave my master's 
his property 


and 


1S€ permit to be carried 


I have life 


a prev to such villains, or 


before my eyes by them, while 
nl ye ** 


strength to de 


the roffian 


in one hand, and a long sharp 


d barely time to secure herself withm, wl 
m without, holding the hapless child 


en 






th kicks, and curses and im- 





knife m the othe z assailed the door w 





reeations of the most dreadful character 


“Confound the Ag he ened, apply Ing the for lest epithets of whic 
‘he tree-sne aking Teutonic languarnc S$ are sO copious , open u 
ior, or I'll break 1 in on ve.” 
“Tf you can you may,” was all the noble girl replied. ** God us 
van you, and in hun I put my trust.” 





“Cut the brat’s throat!” roared the imprisoned ruffian above 
“that will bring her reason’ 

Stout-hearted as poor Hannchen was, she quailed at this erue 
‘ggestion. For a moment her resolution 

nly for amoment at her own death was certain if s 
sdmitted the assailant, and she knew that 
robbed. She had no reason to hope that even the life of the infant 
would be spared by her compliance. It was to risk all 
nothing. Like a discreet girl, she consequently held fast in 
sy! 


wavered ; but :t 





was 
She saw t f she 
her master would be 


agaist 
her 
resolve to abide as she was while life remained, or until assistance 
should reach her 

“An ye open not the door,” shouted the villain from without, 
‘ccompanying his words with the vilest abuse, and the fiercest im- 
Precations, ** I'il hack this whelp’s limbs to pieces with my knife, 


o 


and then burn the mill over your head. 
I trow.” ‘ 

“T put my trust in God,” replied the dauntless girl ; “ never shall 
ye set your foot within these walls whilst I have life to prevent ye.” 

The ruffian laid the infant for a moment on the sward as he sought 
for combustibles wherewith to execute his latter threat. In this 
search he espied, perhaps, the only possible clandestine entrance to 
the building. It was a large aperture in the wall, communicating 
with the great wheel and the other machinery of the mill, and was 
a point entirely unprotected, for the reason that the simple occu- 
pants had never supposed it feasible for any one to seek admission 
through such a dangerous mlet. Elated with his discovery, the 
ruffian returned to the infant, and, tying the hands and feet of the 
child, threw it on the ground even as a butcher will fling a lamb 
destined for the slaughter, to await his time for slaving. He then 
stole back to the aperture, by which he hoped to effect an entrance 
All this was unseen by the dauntless girl within 

In the meanwhile her mind was busied with a thousand cogitations 
She clearly perceived that no means would be left untried to etlect 
an entrance, and she knew that on the exclusion of her foe de pended 
her own existence A thought struck her 

* Tt is Sunday,” said she to herself; * the 
the Sabbath ; the mill a-going now 
afar otf; and haply my mast« 
luther to know the cause 
he exclaimed ; ** ‘tis God sent it to me!” 
No sooner said than done Be u 
is but the work of a 
A brisk breeze 


‘Twill be a merry blaze, 





mill never works on 


suppose I set It can be seen 
r, or some of his neighbours, wondering 
at the sight, may haste A lucky thought,’ 
her hfe accustomed to 


for her to set the 


w all 


re 





mill ar, it W moment ma- 








chinery mn motion. which sprang up, as it were by 


the special interposition of Providence, at once set the sails flying 
The arms of the huge engine whirled round with fearful rapidity 
the | slowly revolved on its axle; the smaller gear turned, 


the 


great whee 
and creaked, and groaned, according as they came into action 
mill was in full operation 

It was in that very instant that the ruffian Diether had succeeded 
in squeezing himself through the aperture in the wall, and getting 
safely lodged im the interiour of the great drum-wheel. His dismay, 
however, was indescribable when he began to be whirled about with 


its rotation, and found that all his efforts to put a stop to the power 
ful machmery which set it m 


; 
motion, or to extricate himsel! trom 
MIS pe rilous situation, were fruitless 
trulv fearful ; 


Hannehen 


His cries were most appalling ; 


h 
his shricks were his curses and imprecations were 
ned to the spot, 

e Was, In his own trap. It 
him. She knew that he 
han hurt, if he kept within his rotary prison ; and 
} 


empted 


haste and him 


to hear 
ht, like a reptile as | 


saw 





need not bx 





added, that she did not liberate 


would be 





more frivhite ned 
she knew, also, that unless he att to escape, there was no 


danger of his falling out of it, even though he were msensible and 
manmate all the while In the meantime, the wheel went round 
and round with its steady unceasing motion; and round and round 
went the ruffian along with it, steadily and unceasingly too. | 





vain did he promise the stout-hearted girl to work her no harm; m 
vain did Je unplore her to pity on his helpless condition ; in vam did 
he prav to all the powers of heaven, and adjure all the powers ol 





hell to lis aid. She would not hear nor heed him: and, unheard 


and unheeded of them likewise, muttering curses, he was whirled 
round and round im the untirmg wheel, unul, at last, feeling and 
peree ption jailed him, and he saw and heard no more He fell, 
senseless, on the bottom of the engine, but n his inanimate 





body continued to be whirled round, and ro ind, as before 
the brave girl not daring to trust to appearances m connexton with 


such a villain, and bemg, therefore, afrand to suspend the workim 


ol the machinery, or stop the mill-gear and tackle from renning at 
their fullest speed 

A lond knoeking at the door was shortly after heard, and she 
hastened thither It was her maste rand his family, accom panier 
by several of their neighbours. The unaceu 
the mill-sails m full swing on the Sunday, 
attracted their attention, and they 
ot 
his little bov m hrs arms ; he 





stone d appearance ¢ 1 


had, as she anticipated, 


hastened home from church 


‘ 
ise ol 


had 





for the ascertaming the ca the phenomenon 
had cut the 


was unable 


purposc 


father bore cords where 


with the child was tied, but he to ohbtam an account of 
© extraordinary circumstances that had occurred from the affrnghted 


innocent 


Hannchen, in a few words, told all; and then the spirit which 
id sustained her so long and so well while the emergency laste a, 
She 


forsook her at once as it passe d away fell senseless mto the 


arms of the miller’s eldest 
I mill was 


ruffian dragged forth from the er 


Itv recovered 
} 


ind 


son, and was with diffic 
ste PP d, 
it wheel The 


men 


ie machinery of the at once the manimate 





other ruffian was 


} t nt off 





brought down from his prison th were t ound, and s« 


to Bonn under a strong escort ; and, in due course, came under the 


wands of the town executioner 


It was not long till Hannchen became a bride The bridegroom 


who had loved her long and well, but with a 
They lived thenceforward 


together for many vears, and died at a good 


was the miller’s son, 


passion previously unrequited happily 


old age, surrounded by 








a flourish g family To the latest hour of her life. this brave 
hearted woman would shudder as she told the tale of her danger, 
and her deliverance “ 
s 
STIMULANTS OF GREAT MEN Tt is interesting to no othe differs 
ticles which have been taken by er ent n. as &Omulants to the 
tal faculties It is interesting, as showir how diametrically op 
te means may produce the same effect in va eveterms: and it 
teresting as showing how much t nd avmpathires with the bods 


Haller drank plentifally ofeold waer when he wished! for great activity 















‘ brain: Fox, for the same rpose, used brandy. The stimulan 
f Newton and Hobbes were t fumes of tobacco: those of Pone and 
Fontenelle, strong coffee. Dr. Johnson. at one period of his life. was a 
ere drinker » but. im the ter part of it, found strong tea a good 
it ite Don Juan is said to have been written under the influence 
¢ - nel it is re rted that a certain legal lord, of great 
earniz nlies himself th port when he wishes to shine 
Pitt wa nker of wine; She , a was fond of his bo 
Dr. Par that when Mr. Dunning wished to make an extraor 
na display of eloqnence, he always } ster on his cheat a few 
efore he was to speak, in order tl t might irritate the brain by 
pathy during his speech , 
The following beautiful passage is taken from Euripides 





ver the battlements Capaneus sprung, 
d the earth 





ck bim with his thund 








-d with the crack: meanwhile mankind 
wll aghast; from off the ladder’s height 
minbs were far asunder hurl'd, his hair 





Flew to'ards Olwn pus, t » the groum! his blood, 
His hands and feet whirl'd like Ixions’s wheel, 


And w the earth his flaming body fell 


THE FAMILY CIRCL 





THE SABBATH MOKN.—BY CHARLES SWAIN 


Licut of the Sabbath—soul-awakening morn, 


| Thou mirror of the mystery above 
Oh, sainted day ' 


= 
on prophet pions borne, 
How waits the heart thy solemn rest to prove 
How longs the sou! with Deity to move. 
And drink thy deathless waters ' 
hy beautvy—and thy wisdom 
Sublimely o'er the 
Till ope the heavenly 


’ 


and to feel 


and thy love - 


} 


soaring spirit steal, 


rates Jenovan to reveal 


Whilst, mounting and expanding the Mind's wings 
Thus lke a seraph’s reach eternal day 
Futurity its starry mantle flings 


And shrinks the past an atom in its ray 


So mighty s0 magnihcent © wav 


—ao sublime 


Which leads to Gop '—so endless 
The skies grow dark, THerk away 
Before the | 


wordless glory of that clime 
Which feeds with light the suns and thousa 


grandeur falls 


1 worlds of Time ! 


Laight of the Sabbath—seul-awakening morn ; 


Take me, Rely 
Lead me 





, on thy holy quest \— 
the wild and lorn, 
To mark the lowly shepherd hail his guest 


mid desert hills, 




















And bless the vowe which ever leaves fom blest '— 
| Makes his rude cot an altar to God's praise ' 
| Where ‘neath a mother's pious bosom prest, 
His child, with little hands, and upward ea e, 
| Pleads tor its parents’ health, and h ‘ppy ler of days 
Sun of the Sabbath—lead me to the vale 
| Whose verdant arms enfold yon village fair 
| Afar from towns where passions stern prevail, 
| Afar from commerce and her sons of care 
Guide me where maidens young for chure! prepare 
In cottage grace nd garments Sundav-white ! 
With reverent ste p, and mould submissive ar 
Oft let me hear their tuneful lips unite 
To hail with humble hearts the Sabbath’s secred liwht' 
Oh, sight the lovelest human eves e'e 4 
lo view two sisters o'er the sam pragre end, 
Phew hwvely each others walet around 
Their soft, bright hair m careless ringlets blend 
Their mingling breath like meense sweet ascend 
Over God's book —Hhs angel-book of ‘Truth 
Their hearts, minds, feelings, all emotions lend 
A vision of that paradise of youth 
Ere Adah’s beaute: form drooped * cath the serpent’s tooth ' 
Morning of worsh ’ with thy beams are 
Devotions sanctitied by memornes deat 
With thee the hymns of nations wake the skies 
The broken praver the’ sine s cont «tea 
Hail, blessed morn, that brings the dis‘an? near 
Bids hyndred meet the ved page arour 
Pours comfort m the frnendless dow 8 ©a 
For Who the wild birds ted w st winter trowned, 
Will sueccour hey poor babes when she ecype the ground ' 
Some hand, she prays, an Ineanwr Scoot may raise 
And lear oh, task divine the ps t ss ' 
Peach hom that hope the Book of ¢ conver 
Do te the ‘ ~ 
He 
we e ' on ‘ 0 ve 
fiod, ore t y ow ort rht express,— 
Shall aid them ali itw low 
l angels plead | N¢ f se! ve 
Hail Sabbath hour | comlorter and ule ! 
Hour when the wander: ne a blessing sends 
Hour when the seam oert s os whe 
Po every kindred ! he exte 4 
Hour when to « 1 iv peace descends ! 
When e’en the « Is lees sternly lower:— 
Hlour when the Cross ot Christ all lite detends ;- 
hlour of Salvation '—God's redeem ! : 
Eternity ts thine and heaven-ex yo power 
STREAM OF SIN As re yin the « rse and practice of 
men's lives, the tream of sin rf s from one age to another, and 
every age makes it eute r somewhat to what i recerves, 











as rivers grow m their « et « accession of brooks that fall 
into them, and every man when he is born, talls like a drop into 
tI m ot « on, i earned dow t, and by the 
reason Of its strengtii, and his ow nature, he aceordinely disselves 
ipso, and runs along witt 

ApnogisM The appearance of vice lwavs wore easily 
assumed by the virtuous than tl apyee e of virtue by the 
vicwus ; as itus evidently much easer to become | when we are 
rood than good when we are bad l irstanding, sensibility, 
talents, genius, virtue r ) may wit n h vreater facility 
be lost than coquired The best no ar ene is low as they 
please, but the worst cannot ascend to the height they might wish 


[HR CELEBRATED JAILER OF BONAPARTE The remains of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, whose coercive treatment of the late emperour of 
the French excited such a sensation thro Lurope, and for 
which he was publicly horsew! pped, were recently inded from a 
foreagn steamer at London-bndge w {, i cheon of spirits, 


from which they were taken and placed im a she 


VirrTre anp vice The des esolat n depend less on the 
orcatness of the few than the virtues or viees of the many Emi 
nent mdrviduals cast further the features of her glory or shame ; 
bet the realities of her weal or wo he deep m the mass The 
curling tops of the lofty waves are the crest of the ocean, but from 
its depths flows the overpowering strength of its tides 


PeRverTeED TaLents.—Education, says Dr. Channing, is now 
Tethys 


chiefly a stimulus to learning, and smen acquire power without the 
! | lent 


livorced from rectitude, it will prove more of a demon than a god 


principles wh ch alone make it a goo s worshippe d; buf 
Ewetoyment or tive.—The Chancellor Aguessau wrote a work 
on jurisprudence, in five volumes, in the quarter of an hour each 


day his wife kept him waiting for dinner 
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LINES TO A LOST FRIEND. 


So.exn and slow the summer now is leaving 
The fair, bright earth, where she has long been seen, 
And Winter in yon fleecy clouds is weaving 
His frosty web to shroud her mantle green ; 
Coldly the winds are through the forest flying, 
Stripping the branches as they humbly bend, 
And autumn comes in “ russet mantle” sighing, 
But wherefore com’st thou not, my gentle friend ? 


From out my breast a stream of love is gushing, 
Which fain would meet and bubble o’er thine heart ; 
Stronger it grows, like mountain cat'ract rushing, 
To think that we shall meet no more to part! 
Come thon, for whom this weary heart ts longing, 
And gladden once again this lonely breast 
Come like the sprung—like summer birds when thronging, 


Each to his native home—his vacant nest 


Alas! thou comest not to him who weeping, 
Waiteth with anxious ear to hear thy tread; 
Despair, even as a poison’d vine is creeping 
About my heart, to tell me thou art dead ! 
Say, do the soft and mellow sunbeams shining 
From distant skies, rest on thy lowly grave? 
Or is the green and shining sea-weed twining 


About thy form, in ocean's hiding wave! 


I may not know if thou the loved and cherish'd 
Art still on earth to bless once more my sight, 
Or whether thou by degth’s chill hand hast perish'd, 
And closed thine eves m his unbreaking night ; 
But ah! there is another sphere where sorrow 
Comes not with heart-wrung tears the eye to wet ; 
Where joy's enlivening presence knows no morrow, 


Where hope still whispers, I shall see thee yet! Rr. sc 





METROPOLITAN SKETCHES. 


THE SALE OF PAINTINGS. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


———** The Roman and the Lombard line 

One coloured best and one did best design 

Raphael's, like Homer's, was the nobler part, 

But Titian's painting looked like Virgil's art."— Dryden. 

One day, subsequent to the declaration of independence, all lovers 
of the palette and pencil—all amateurs in lights and shades—in 
perspective and foreshortening, who were then resident in New- 
York, were startled by reading in the newspapers, and on the walls 
and pumps, that on the following evening there would be submitted 
to public sale by Moses Lovy, (a distinguished cognoscenti,) a rare 
and invaluable collection of oil paintings by the old masters. Flat- 
tering ourselves with the belief that we had some taste for paint- 
ings, and desirous also, perhaps, of awakening this belief in others, 
we went to Mr. Lovy’s auction-room at an early hour, and secured 
an elevated and conspicuous situation. Mr. Lovy, at the moment 
of our arriving, was busily engaged in rubbing the pictures with a 
wetted sponge, whilst another person was writing something upon 


the backs of them. Before examining a picture, we procured a cata- 


logue, and read, with a reverential feeling, the names of Raphael, ' 


Michael Angelo, Claude, ‘Titian, Dominichino, ete., the authors of 
the paintings then about to be offered nader the hammer. Having 
perused the catalogue, we awoke from a pleasing reverie produced 
by those great names, and looked at the pictures. * Have we been 
dreaming! or has fancy so highly coloured the ideal pictures as to 
make the real appear mean and insignificant ' were the questions 
we propounded to ourselves ; for we saw before us nothing but the 
rudest and roughest specimens of the art, contemptible in every- 
thing but design ; in short, we saw a collection of miserable copies, 
of copies of good pictures, the primary efforts, doubtless, of some 
low Dutch school, which, after lumbering up some academy in 
Antwerp for many years, had, in all probability, been bought on 
speculation by some Yenkee trader who might then have been pre- 
sent to prgmpt the eloquent auctioneer, and laugh in his sleeve at 
the etted taste of the company 

The room was now well filled, and Mr. Lovy mounted upon a 
chair, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the paintings we offer you to-night is a 
wery fine collection, the finest ever seen on this hemisphere or 
South America. ‘They belonged to an English nobleman who lost 
all his property by the wice of gambling. 
order in which they appear on the catalogue—terms is cash on deli- 
very to all, and no uncurrent money taken. Gentlemen will oblige 
me wery much by not smoking, as it clouds the atmosphere and di- 
minishes the effect of the light on the painting. 
the first—please look at your catalogues, gentlemen, as I sell 
Number one is a landscape by Salwator Rosy, and a wery fine one 
it is; how much is bid! Gentlemen, don’t nobody want a Sal- 
wator? Who starts it at something handsome '” 

“ Five shillings,” said a little man in green spectacles. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Lovy ; “ five shillings, five shillings, 
five shillings ; aint no more bid! five shillings, once, twice, three 
times! It's yours, sir; name, if you please '” 

“ Mr. Varnish,” cried the purchaser. 

“Mr. Warmish takes number one, at five shillings,” said Mr. 
Lovy to the clerk ; then, turning to the purchaser he added, “ and 
a wery cheap picture it is, too, let me tell you, Mr. Warnish.” 


I shall sell them in the 


Number one is 


| « Make a capital fire-board for you, Mr. Varnish,” said a wag in 


| the back part of the room, ‘if you have not introduced grates into 
your house.” 

“Silence!” cried Mr. Lovy ; “them that comes here to talk had 

better go, and make room for the lovers of the divine art. Number 
two—gentlemen, look at your catalogues—is a wirgin and child, by 
Carlo Doley ; how much is bid for the wirgin and child'—they are 
a gem, and no doubt good likenesses ; who says twenty dollars to 
start it!” 

“One dollar,” cried a goggle-eyed man, with an imitation cameo 
breast-pin, as large as an ancient warriour’s shield, hanging in his 
shirt-bosom 

“ Shame, gentlemen!” said Mr. Lovy, “ if my friend, Mr. Paff, 
was here, you would not get that picture for an hundred dollars 
One dollar, one dollar, going—” 

“ An eighth,” said some one in the crowd 

“T don’t take eighths, you must advance,” said Mr. Lovy. ‘One 
dollar, one dollar—oh, gentlemen, it’s a shame to let such a picture 
go for such a price ; why the wirgin is worth more than that, to 
say nothing about the child'—one dollar—going—once, twice, 
gone! Who's the happy man! 

“Smith,” cried the purchaser. 

“Mr. Smith, your bill will be ready at nine o'clock in the morn- 
|ing,”’ said Mr. Lovy. ‘The next is number three ; hold that up 
to the light, Patrick ; a wenus, gentlemen, by Canova; aint it, 
Patrick! look on the back.” 

* Michael Angell,” said Patrick 

“Ah! gentlemen, by Angell—a wery excellent painter. How 
much for the wenus! You'll bid on this, Mr. Benedict ; she’s a 


beauty. How much is bid! Gentlemen, the genuineness of these 
pictures is indisputable ; for the names of the masters ts written on 
the backs of all of them. 
can't dwell.” 

* "Ten dollars 


“Thank you, sir; ten dollars, ten dellars—and by a man 


How much is bid for the wenus! | 


taste, too.” 

* Fifteen.” 

“Fifteen, fifteen dollars—going—once, twice, gone! It's yours, 
Mr. Speer. (To the clerk) —Put down the wenus to Mr. Crayon 
Speer, fifteen dollars ; cheap as blackberries.” 

Courteous reader, we could go on with a true description of the 
sale of every one of those rare pictures, so strongly impressed is 
our memory with the recollections of that evening's auction ; but, 
out of respect to thy patience, we forbear. We observed that, 
with one exception, the paintings sold as those by Michael Angelo 
brought higher prices than any others. We were unable to account 
for this, as it is well known that the oil-pictures by that great 
master, or rather those affributed to him, are mean and pitiful 
The Fates at Florence, and the Witches in Cardinal Fesch’s col- 
lection at Rome, are not worthy of the company they keep 
Expressing our surprise of the high estimation in which he seemed 
to be held by Mr. 
partiality shown to M. Angelo to a mistake on the part of the 


Lovy’s customers, a friend attributed the 


audience, in supposing the pictures to have been painted bv Mike 
Angell, an artist who, at the time of which we write, executed 
the transparencies exhibited, during elections, at ‘Tammany-hall 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
REMINISCENCES OF TRINITY CHURCH. 

Mr. Eprror.—The letter of one of your correspondents in a late 
number of the Mirror in relation to Trmity Church has suggested 
some reminiscences of my own, which I hope may not prove unin- 
teresting to your readers, while this venerable pile hes crumbling 
in the dust 

The members of the first Protestant Episcopal Church first held 
stated religious services in this city in a chapel erected in the fort, 
which stood near the present Battery. In this place, under the 
Dutch administration, the service of the church of Holland had been 
performed. On the surrender of the colony to the British, in 1664, 
the service of the church of England was of course introduced 
The congregation, however, increasing, Trinity Church was founded 
in 1696, m the reign of William and Mary. The rector, the Rev 
William Vesey, afterwards and for many years the commissary of 
the Bishop of London, first performed divine service in this church, 
on the sixth of February, 1697. It was origimally a small, square 
edifice, and was enlarged in the east end in 1735, and again on the 
north and south sides in 1737. Its length was then, including the 
tower and chancel, one hundred and forty-six feet ; its width seven- 
ty-two feet, and the steeple one hundred and eighty feet high. This 
steeple was struck by lightning in the summer of 1762; but little 
damage was done. 

On the twenty-first of September, 1776, in the memorable fire 
which laid waste so great a portion of the city, this venerable and 
majestic edifice was destroyed. It lay in ruins during the remain- 
der of the revolutionary war, and was replaced by the structure 
just demolished. This edifice was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Provost in 1791. 

Trinity Church ts the parish church of the parish of that name, 
which contains also St 1766, and St. John’s, 
erected in 1807. St. George's Church was also formerly a Chapel. 
Trinity Parish is under the pastoral charge of a rector and three 


Paul's, erected m 


assistant ministers. 
Notwithstanding the antiquity of this parish, the present rector 
is only the eighth that has held that office. 


|, Among the communion-plate belonging to this parish, are several 





ll — 
ff Apvice anp caution.—When old persons inveigh against 


‘articles presented by William and Mary, and Queen Anne ; and 


others with the initials G. R., but from which of the first three 
There 


are also a few articles from private donors, and among these 


Georges, I have not learned—probably some from each 
» two 
plates presented by a lady on Christmas day, 1718. 

But old Trinity is gone! With her and with the hand-writings 
on her walls, my earliest and fondest associations are blended - }y 


she will rise more glorious than before, an emblem of the resurr: R 


tion of thousands who worshipped there, and whose bones lie mov). 


dering in her clay. From the best information | am able to obtain, 
upwards of four hundred thousand have been deposited jn the 
Trinity Church burying-ground since its first erection in 1697 

Now, Mr. Editor, if vou think these facts worth a place in yous 
Mirror, and are not afraid of their occupying too much space, th: fol. 
lowing touching lines, cut from the New-York American, will 
make an excellent finish to my story GRANT THORBERY 
TRINITY CHURCH. 


Farewell! farewell! they're falling fast, 
Pillar, and arch, and architrave ; 
Yon aged pile, to me the last 
Sole record of the by-gone past, 
Is spec ding to its grave 
And thoughts from memory’s fountain flow, 
(As one by one, like wedded hearts, 
Each rude and mouldering stone departs, ) 
Of boyhood’s happiness and wo,— 
Its sunshine, and its shade : 
And though each ray of early gladness, 
Comes mingled with the hues of sadness, 
I would not bid them fade ; 
They come, as come the stars at night,— 
Like fountains gushing into light— 
And close around my heart they twine, 
Like ivy round the mountain pine! 
Yes, they are gone—the sunlight smiles 
All day upon its foot-worn aisles, 
where oft have trod 
The humble worshippers of God, 
In times long past, when Freedom first 
From all the land in glory burst! 
The heroic few! from hum, whose sword 
Was wielded in his country’s cause, 
To him who battled with his word, 
The bold expounder of her laws! 
And they are gone—gone like the lone 
Forgotten echoes of their tread ; 
And from their niches now are gone, 
The sculptured records of the dead ! 
As now I gaze, my heart is stirr'd 
With music of another sphere ; 
A low, sweet chime, which once was heard, 
Comes like the note of some wild bird 
Upon my listening ear ;— 
Recalling many a happy hour, 
| Reviving many a wither'd flower, 
Whose bloom and beauty long have laid 
Within my sad heart's silent shade : 
Life’s morning flowers! that bud and blow, 
And wither, ere the sun hath kissd 
The dew-drops from their breasts of snow, 
Or dried the landscape's veil of mist ! 
Yes! when that sweetly-mingled chime 
Stole on my ear in boyhood’s time, 
My glad heart drank the thrilling joy, 
Undreaming of its fature pains ;— 
As spell-bound as the Theban boy 
List‘ning to Memnon’s fabled strains ! 
' and though unsung 


Those foot-worn aisles ! 


Farewell, old fane ! 
By bards, thy many glories fell, 
Though babbling fame hath never rung 
Thy praises on his echoing bell,— 
Who that hath seen, can e’er forget 
Thy gray old spire '—who that hath knelt 
Within thy sacred aisles, nor felt 
Religion’s self grow sweeter yet! 
Yes! though the decking hand of Time 
Glory to Greece's fanes hath given, 
That, from her old heroic clime, 
Point proudly to their native heaven ; 
Though Rome hath many a ruin’d pile 
To speak the glory of her land, 
And fair, by Egypt's sacred Nile, 
Her mould’ring monuments may stand,— 
The joy that swells the gazer’s heart, 
The pride that sparkles in his eye, 
When pondering on these piles, where Art 
In crumbling majesty doth lie, 
Ne‘er blended with them keener joy, 
Than mine, when but a thoughtless bev, 
I gazed with awe-struck, wond'ring eye, 
On thy old spire, my Trinity! 
And thou shalt live like words of truth,_— 
Like golden monuments of youth— 
As on the lake's unrippled breast 
The mirror’d mountam lies at rest, 
So thou shalt lie, till life depart, 
Mirror’d for ages upon my heart ! 


4 


vanity and nonsense of the world, in order to check the wishes 4 
curiosity of young persons from making their experiments als 
they remind me of the indifference with which a man hands a new* 
paper to his neighbour, after an hour's enjoyment of it, savinz— 
*there’s nothing in it, sir.” Shakspeare speaks more philosops« 
cally on this subject : 
——— “ For youth no less becomes 
The licht and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settied age his tables and his weeds, 
Imparting health and graveness.” 
Lexvry oF TRAVELLING. —On the Richmond and Fredericksburz" 
railroad, berths have been fitted up in the cars, so that passengel 
can repose as comfortably as if in their own chambers. What next 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





NIX’S MATE. 


Waen we heard that Rufus Dawes was engaged upon a novel, 
we were sure, from the dramatic power evinced in his tragedy of 
« Athenia,” that it would be one of extraordinary interest, displaying 
inventive faculties of the highest order, and a mastery and affluence 
of language seldom equalled. We have not been disappointed. 
«Nix’s Mate” is a production which will be permanently incorpo- 
rated in the American standard library of fiction. 

An analysis of a novel can never adequately convey a proper idea 
of its merits, and we have no taste for such barren outlines. We 
must refer the reader to the book itself. It is rich in revolutionary 
inewdent, character, and the fidelity of its historical allusions and 

By Bostonians it will be highly relished, if for these 
qualities only. But the work is characterized by still higher attri- 
putes. It is deeply philosophical in its tone and spirit, at the same 
time that the vividness of its scenes and the animation of the style 
In a 


de scriptions 


keep the curiosity sustained and heightened to the close. 
word, “ Nix’s Mate” is the work of a man of true genius, and as 
sach it will be welcomed by all the lovers of a pure and elevated 


literature. We give a brief extract from * Nix’s Mate,” which is 


not an unfavourable specimen of the style . 
THE ENCHANTRESS. 


After walking for a few minutes, they came to the rocky cavern 
where the enchantress dwelt. They descended over rough stones 
and gravel close to the water's edge 

“See where Nameoke dwells!” she exclaimed, “ a brave dwell- 
ing, Where she sleeps and is lulled by the lapsing of the waters ; 
but we must have a light.” 

With one stroke of her mace she caused the fire to stream from 
a huge fragment of flint upon a handful of dry moss, and throwing 
on this pieces gt wood that had floated from some wreck, in an in- 
conceivably short time a fire flamed up through the cavern, and 
sent across the water toward the vessel a brillant sheet of light 

As the flame arose a current of cold air swept through the fissure, 
and a hundred ditlerent sea-birds went flapping and screaming to the 
night, and a dozen bats came driving against the fire, attracted by 
its dazzling splendour. 

“Nameoke is not alone !" said the sibyl, “hear how the fowls 
scream at her coming—hark ! ‘tis the roaring of the sea-monsters, 
the fire has aroused them from their slumbers.” 

The enchantress now took an iron pot from beneath some sea- 
weed, and dipping up salt water with a shell, poured it therein. 
She then cast into the same handfulls of dried herbs, the Heliotrope, 
Virga-Pastoris, Centaurea, Nepta Verbena, Rosa Serpentina, and 
other magical plants, to which she added Aloes and bits of Sandal- 
wood. She then clinbed within the fissure of the cavern, and 
brought down a couple of star-fish, which she cast into the pot, 
murmuring over it a charm in the Arabian dialect approved by 
Albumazah. 

Instantly a peculiarly red flame shot forth, and then, a dense 
smoke smothering it, rose and filled the cavern. Nameoke now 
murmured a bref incantation, and the smoke again drove away 
and left the fire flaming as before 

She now strained the decoction through a silver seive, and pour- 
ing a part into a goblet of the same metal, threw what remained 
nto the sea. 

“Now drink from this, exclaimed the enchantress, and it will 
render you invisible to all who work charms for evil, and then come, 
with Nameoke, and she will show you things equally novel and 
wonderful.” 

“Charming Nameoke !" cried the ardent voluptuary, “T have 
drunk so deeply from the magic of thy beauty, that further sorcery 
would kill me. Come to my arms,” he cried, clasping her violently ; 
“come to my arms, beautiful Nameoke, and make me the happiest 
of mortals.” 

* Felton P’ said the enchantress, in a tone that surprised him 
even more than the utterance of his name, “drive away that viper 
from your bosom, or it will sting you to death. I know you well, 
and those with whom you are living. Begone from me, unless you 
can be a man and not a fiend !” 

“Is it anv crime to adore one so beautiful?” exclaimed Felton ; 
is there anything more innocent than love '” 

“There is love in the heavens and love in the hells,” replied the 
enchantress; * would Felton see the difference between them '” 

“Love knows no difference,” said the marimer, his visage red- 
dening with excitement, and his eyes gloating on the imperial 
beauty, with the fire of the black snake when he would charm a 
bird to its destruction ; ‘* Love knows no difference, Nameoke ; it 
must he the same wherever it lives—whether im a palace or in a 
rocky cavern, whether in your fabled heaven or in your hell.” 

“Nameoke will show vou then the difference,” exclaimed the 
sibvl, “and when you know how far they are from being the same. 
perhaps you may fly from the love that curses, and leave her and 
your evil courses, unless you are too fixed in their delights. This 
talisman will draw away the veil that hangs between the natural 
and the spiritual: take it!” 

So saying, she suspended a mystic charm about his neck, while 
she threw wood of the aloes, crocus and balsam into the fire, and 
at the same time smote the rocky cavern with her mace: when 
immediately a peal of thunder burst above their heads with the up- 
roar of an earthquake, and, as if a thousand gongs had been smutten 
at once, the cavern split asunder and Felton found himseli with 
Nameoke in the midst of sylvan scenerv, more magnificent and 
lovely than the imagination of poet ever conceived in dreains of 
Arabian intoxication 

They were walking hand in hand in a garden, where apparently 
nature and not art strove for mastery ; for though flowers of innu- 
merable genera and species were blooming in every direction and 
inthe exactest order, there was a wildness in the arrangement 
which was the result of perfect contrivance 
were walks of natural mosaic, where countless stones of every ina- 
ginable shade were blended in beautiful forms ; and with such skill 


the artist designed them, that pictures of the most exquisite | 


loveliness varied like moving kaleidoscopes, and seemed to carry 
out the very happiness of the gazer into bodily creations; over 


In all directions there , 


- 


these walks, trees of infinite variety, in blossom, in leaf, and hanginz || 


heavily with delicious fruits, arched in fantastic garlands, and swung 
gracefully and wooingly in the air. At the termination of some of 
the alleys stretched immense lawns, bordered by gently undulating 
uplands, and swelling higher and higher in the distance, till hills 
were overtopped by hills more lofty and still more lofty, and at 
length terminated by majestic mountains, that sent their towering 
pinnacles among the clouds, and rested in perpetual sunshine 

In the intermediate spaces were seen meandering rivers, that, 
winding among the swelling waves of greenery, broke out at inter- 
vals like sparkling crystal, where swans were sailing two and two, 
and plashing in the wider and nearer lake-like harbour that reflected 
from its unruffled surface the whole landscape and the sky around 
them; this deepened toward the zenith, from the bnghtest ultra- 
marine to the celestial sapphire. In all directions fountains of 
clearest wate? burst forth in forms that mocked all human contri- 
vance, and painted on the heavens such glorious rainbows, that the 
heart overflowed with gladness while the eye rested upon them 
Here and there were children engaged in innocent delights ; some 
of them sitting on banks of flowers, and weaving garlands for each 
other's heads ; others sporting with lambs of brilliant whiteness, 
and bounding with them over the waving hills of close herbage, 
laughing and shouting, and clapping their hands, the very pictures 
of careless enjoyment 

The enchantress watched the mariner, who gazed around with a 
pale and haggard countenance. Surprise was depicted in his fea- 
tures, but gladness was a stranger to their expression 
* exclaimed 


pe 


* This is a paradise of beauty and imnocence,’ the 


enchantress ; ** how does it suit the rover of the seas 

“TI see no beauty here,” exclauned Felton, “it is more insipid 
and irksome than a dead calm.” 

** But look upon the skies,” said the enchantress, “ Nameoke 
would live tere for ever; look upon the landscape, see how the 
lights and shades blend harmoniously around us; can anything be 
more lovely than these walks and arbours’ See there, how the 
shadows from those beautiful clouds chase each other over the tields 
and are now lost in that dark forest ; and these fountains breaking 
up in so many directions! Nameoke will tell you what they mean 
They are the correspondencies of divine truth, and they all come 
from one source. Their reservoir is among those distant mountains, 
and they fall into the earth and fertilize the ground, and take a 
thousand different directions, that they may scatter blessings in 
their path. See how they break up again, and lift themselves to- 
ward their heaven, and rise to their source proclaiming truth in 
their operations ; how beautifully they paimt hope among their 
rainbows '" 

**T see the skies and the clouds, the shadows and the landscapes, 
the fountains and the rainbows,” exclaimed Felton, listlessly ; * but 
I see nothing to give me any pleasure—come, let us go away ' 

* Stay awhile,”’ said the sibyl, ** Nameoke has not shown you all 
Cast your eves through those smaller mountains, where toward the 
east they break into a vista, and one more lofty and magniticent 
than the rest rises toward the heavens: do you see the one Na- 
meoke means !” 

“IT see a mountain higher than the others,” replied the mariner 

* And do you see anything uncommon about its appearance 

*T see a bright light streaming from the side, hke a small cloud 
blushing in the sunset.” 

**Nameoke would have you watch it narrowly,” said the en- 
chantress 

As she spoke, it came rapidly onward toward the place where 
they were standing ; and as it approached, a strong hght streamed 
as from a centre of intense brightness surrounded by a ctreular Iris 
of transcendant glory. As it approached, the day seemed to dawn 
anew, and the birds among the branches of the fruit-trees sang 
aloud with the bluhesomeness of mornmg. The clouds, which were 
hanging about the sky in thick masses, and showing their fine teints 
by every variety of contrast, now put on the richest dresses of 
crimson and gold, while the air seemed at once to be laden with 
the fragrance of water-lilies and verbena 

Presently the sceming blaze of radiance assumed another appear- 
ance. There was a chariot of mother of pearl, wreathed into a 
more graceful form than a sea-shell, and shimmg with enamel, in 
which diamonds and chrysolites circled it in many beautiful bands, 
and which was drawn by four white horses abreast, whose manes 
and tails flowed like masses of silver hair, and whose forms were 
such as never were before seen by man, so faultlessly were they 
modelled. As they trampled through the atmosphere, it seemed 
as if they threw up clouds of gold and diamond dust, which the winds 
scattered behind them in glittering profusion ; while the Ins deep 
ened its colours, and from the midst of 1 appeared a man more 
glorious than the Apollo of antiquity, in the lustre and beauty of 
early manhood, with his head bound by a wreath of myrtle. His 
face shone brighter than the sun, but so mildly in its lustre, that to 
and his hair flowed over his 


gaze on it was peace and tranquillity ; 
Presently the chanot 


shoulders like tresses of shadowing topaz 
reached the ground, and as it touched the earth, the trees snowed 
down their blossoms, and the vines waved their graceful festoons, 
and the birds sang so melodiously that it seemed as if an atmos- 
phere of love were the breath that gave life to everything present 

On a sudden, the young man who sat in the chariot appeared as 
two, a bride and a bridegroom. His form and features were un- 
changed, but there sat by his side a female, whose loveliness was 
so surpassing al! imagination, that it were mockery to attempt its 
description. Her attention seemed wholly occupied with her part- 
ner, and she gazed on him with such gentle and delheate affection 
that she appeared to be the imbodied form of one delicious emo- 
tion, which was that of a first and only love. He gazed on her 
with reciprocal fondness, and se d like personitied thought dwel- 
ling enamouredly on the ideal object of its adoration. They were 
goodness and truth living in msepareble communion 

The voung man now gave his hand to the female, and they both 
sprang lightly to the ground; and as they walked in one of the 
arbours like two angels in the paradise of marrage, music, from an 
undiscovered source, swelled sweet!y and softly among the tohage ; 
while the fragrance of the water-lilies and verbena gave place to 
that of the orange-blossom and the lime 

The enchantress turned from gazing on those celestial objects to 
watch the marmer: but his eves were fixed on the earth. There 
was gladness everywhere but in his own bosom, and the cloud that 
shadowed his heart cast its gloom upon his pallid countenance 

“ Take me,” exclaimed he, “in take me from this place, 
which is more horrible to me than the grave.” 

As he spoke, she smote the ground with her mace, and in the 
midst of deafening thunder they were once again by the seaside in 
the cave. 





fe 


The sea-breeze sighed fitfully, swept coldly through the fissures 
of the rocks, and fanned the cheek of Felton, who, on reviving, 
found Nameoke feeding again the fiame that was nearly extinguished 

“Are you awake '" mquired the maiden. 

“Yes!” replied the mariner; “but I have had a disagreeable 
dream.” 

** Nameoke would have the dream instructive,” said the enchan- 
tress, with a look of melancholy; “return now to thy vessel yon- 
der, and think no more of love, which flames only to destroy.” 

* Never!” exclaimed the mariner, more impassionately thar 
ever; the msipidity of such love as comes to us in dreams of flowers 


and romance will never do for Felton. Nameoke, you must be mine 


to-might, or | perish - 

* Stay!" cried the enchantress, * did not Nameoke say that she 
had seen the star of love in gloom, and the cynosure dropping 
blood from the bear! Tid not Nameoke say that the moon might 
rise this night drenched m the white-man’'s blood !” 

“You are wild, beautiful creature,” cried the 
ner, ** but your surprising beauty inflames the morc 
extravagance. By the mad dogs of hell, you shall be 
moment '" 

* Hold '" shriecked the sibvl, as the rade touch of the sailor would 
have profaned her person! * hold, for the There 
for Felton vet, before the moon shall bathe within 


enamoured mari- 
lor your very 
mine this 


love of heaven 
Is one ¢ hance 
his blood —Appear !"" 

As she spoke, she threw a portion of galbanus, dark sandalus and 
resin on the fire, and amidst the most dealening clangor that roared 
cavern of the enchantress was rent from 
its basis, and she stood with the marmer m the abodes of the damned 


from beneath the sea, the 


They were standing im ove of a long, intermmable succession of 
caverns that were vaulted by black and smoky rocks, where bats of 
all horrible forms were fluttering to and fro, and lizards and centi- 
pt des we re crawling amidst the damp, dnpping walls The re was 
a table spread in the centre of this apartment, with a crimson cloth, 
guests were 


, 
and was lighted by flambeaux of puch, a number of 


seated at it, carousing from large goblets, their heads bound with 
poppy and mandragora, their faces red and ghstening with excite- 

nen and von aes @ellipany, seate d alter- 
nately ; and the women were m ha rr *, and were kept from 
falling to the ground by the arms of the men, so drunken were they 





ment here were 





with the drink ; but every now and then a centipede dropped from 


the wall mto a goblet, and the 
fell together under the table, when a scream of delight went up 
} 


from the company, and scared the reptiles on the 


man and woman who drank from it 


walls 
The enchantress shuddered as she gazed on the scene, and the 
heavy dew stood upon her forehead, when she turned away sick at 
heart, for a smule of dehght was gleammg from the face of her 
companion 

* This is rare sport,” said he in a whisper, his heart beating vio- 
let us yom them, Nameoke '” 
“let us see more before 


lently with emotion ; 

* Wait awhile,” re sponded Nameoke, 
we do that Follow me 

They passed the hall of the drinkers, and came where were sounds 
of music and dancing. Here were crowds of both sexes half naked, 
with their arms encircling each other, and wheeling round the room 
inthe delirnum of the waltz; their expression of 
loathing mingled with morbid desire, and their limbs could hardly 
Some of them were emaciated and 


laces wore an 


support their bloated bodies 
haggard ; but they all had garlands on their heads, which had been 
drenched im alcohol, and they were now faded and dry. On one 
side of the cavern, which was lke the ether m most respects, but 
was lighted by lamps of skulls, was a number of persons, who dealt 
out drink to the dancers, which was cold and black, and seemed to 
refresh those who drank it, for they lay down on couches and ap- 
peared to fall asleep 

* Let us join these people, charming Nameoke '" 
heated Felton, “let us drink and waltz together ;" 
have thrown off his clothes for the pastime, but she checked him 

“Stay a moment,” said she, touching his arm; “follow me yet a 


exclamed the 
and he would 


little further!" 

They turned now into a hall, the odour of which was horrible 
The famt light which served it, came only from the phosphores- 
cence of putrifying bodies. Thousands of cotlins were piled up 
along the walls, and pyramids of skulls and bones of men were 
heaped up without number. There was a solitary couch in the 
room, but it was without an occupant 

* Come,” said the enchantress, “ we have seen enough—let us 
depart—it is time for us to begone 

* Not without one heur of love with my Nameoke—see, our bri- 
dal bed is ready ' exclauned the infatuated man 

And he seized her in his erms, and would have thrown her on 
the couch im the midst of all the horrours of the grave 

* Enough!" sereamed the enchantress, and she smote the solid 
rock as she spake amidst the wailings and blasphemies of a million 
dissolute spirits ; and the same terrific sounds brought her with her 
compamon once more where the sea-breeze was moaning in her cave. 

Felton passed his hand across his eyes, as if to relieve himself 
from a sudden attack of giddiness, and exclauned— 

* You shall not escape me so casily, fascinating enchantress ; 


By the 


your charms and your sorceries anlv inflame me the more 
powers of evil, you shall be mime this moment !" 

“Stay!” erred the enchantress, while her eyes gleamed with 
wildness ; “for the love of heaven, stay. Felton! you have seen 
a picture of heavenly love and its reward, and a picture of hellish 
love and its retribution; Nameoke might have shown vou better 
and worse. Choose now between them! The three sisters are 
ruled by the stars, and the stars are ruled by the will of man.” 

'* exclaumed the mariner, frantic with passion, at- 





* Nameoke 
tempting to spring towards her 

*Forbear!” replied the enchantress—* the star of love is even 
now in mourning, and the pole-star of the marimer reddens for thy 
life; fly me ere it be too late.” 

*“T care not for the stars, but for Nameoke only; then come to 
mv bosom, for I will not endure delay '" 

The expression of his countenance too well proclaimed his pur- 
pose, and he was already springing toward his victim, when her 
mace smote on his forehead like a thunderbolt. He fell hike an ox 
before the altar; and as his body rolled to the mouth of the oave, 
the round red moon came up from out the water, and the prophecy 
of Nameoke was fulfilled 


Sweanine.—Pierre Boudelot, a physician and scholar attached 
to the court of Christina of Sweden, was so accomplished a swearer 
that the eccentric daughter of Gustavus Adolphus chose hun for 
| her master in that art. The pupil soon beat her tutor. 
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JELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


TASISTRO. 





BY L. F 





Tue first great requisite of a critic is knowledge—not of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, High Dutch, History, Politics, Geology, Pantology, 
or anything of that kind—but it is necessary that he should have a 
perfect knowledge of the religious and political creed of all authors, 
a knowledge of their rank in society, and of what hour they dine at, 
if at all. It is impossible, in the nature of things, that a man who 
dines at three o’clock should have so great a knowledge of humanity 
and mathematics, as he who dines at seven: yet some of these 
ignorant people write books, which, to the uninitiated, look as if 
it really contained something worth reading, but it 1s mere fudge—- 
they are written by the incompetent, and nobody knows their in- 





| 


ADVENTURE ON THE CLYDE. 


Arter an agreeable residence of a few weeks on the sea-shore 
near Gourock, which may be styled the Margate or Ramsgate of 
Glasgow, I went one day on board a steamer to re-ascend the Clyde. 
The weather was fine, and the deck of the boat was crowded with 


|| passengers of all kinds, from the portly manufacturer of the western 
|| capital, returning like myself from a little pleasurable rustication, 


competency but the critic, who has ascertained at what time the | 


writers dine, and in what style they live, and who knows what is 
the religious and political creed they profess. What can be the 
use of a critic who only forms a judgment of a book from the book 
itself. Every reader can do that for himself. But many readers 


| captain, on seeing these movements, said 


live in the country, and in remote suburbs, who know nothing of | 


what is going on in that little cirele called the great world ; and 
these simple people would be entertained with an entertaining book, 
or instructed by an instructive one, without once thinking who was 
the author. In consequence of this weak and foolish propensity to 
like what they like, and to be amused with what is amusing, the 
people of America have frequently suffered their taste to be sadly 
corrupted : and they have suffered books to become standard works, 
which ought, years ago, to have been consigned to the pastry-cooks 
and trunk-makers. All this has arisen from people judging for 
themselves, instead of taking knowing critics for their guide. For 
mstance, during the last century, when criticism in England was at 
a very low ebb, and scarcely understood as a science—when editors 
of magazines and reviews did not care a straw for a publisher's 
name—there was a oa ished called the Vicar of Wakefield 
People liked it, because they liked it ; there was not a word in it 
from beginning to end about silver forks, and for anything that ap- 
pears on the face of the work, it cannot be known that Oliver Gold- 
smith was even aware of the existence of silver forks. Furtherinore, 
the book was essentially and absolutely vulgar; ay, vulgar! That 
one word alone would have crushed and annihilated the work in 
the present refined and advanced state of criticism. Oh! gentle 
reader, avoid vulgarity as you would avoid a pestilence, and if ever 
you meet with a book in which the author speaks with contempt of 
molasses, or ducks and green peas, close the book on the instant— 
burn it—never mention that you have read it. You may read 
blackguardism and slang as much as you please—you must not be 
disgusted with the brutality of highwaymen ahd pickpockets—you 
must take no oflence at what savours of the brothel and gaming-table ; 
all this is pleasant relief to the msipidity of the drawing-room ; and 
there cannot be a finer school of philosophy than a den of thieves 

The value of criticism then ts, that it pomts out to ordinary rea- 
ders that which they cannot find out by their own sagacity 
do not want critics to tell us what ts amusing, everybody can find out 
that; we do not want eritics to tell us where to laugh or ery, nature 
will do that for us ; but we want critics to tell us what is the pink and 
perfection of fashionable life. It would be a monstrous bore to read a 
tailor’s catalogue or a cook's bill of fare ; but when we are informed 
by competent critics that such things belong to, and form the sub- 
stance of fashionable life, then they are delightful in the extreme, 
There ts nothing very philosophic or interesting in tripe and cow- 


We | 


heel, but when we are critically informed that tripe and cow-heel, | 


form part of the secret of that mystical eave of Trophontus, called 
Fashionable Life, then we can peruse with unmingled pleasure two 


volumes post octavo, all about tripe and cow-heel. ‘The real business 


of the eritic ts to find out, when an author has written two such 
volumes, whether he is really familiar with tripe and cow-heel, or 
whether he treats of them only from the reports of others 

Next to knowledge, a critic ought to possess a great deal of con- 
tempt-——contempt of honesty, contempt of his own character, of the 
world’s judgment, and of human feelings. He ought to hold honesty 
in great contempt ; and if by any accident his employer should tell 
him to praise a good book, he had better let it alone altogether, for 
fear of spoiling his hand. In the art of eriticism there is the dis- 
honesty of praise, and the dishonesty of blame, which ought to be 
thoroughly understood by the critic. ‘There is no man living capa- 
ble of writing a book so purely and so well, which a disciplined 
critic may not craftily demolish, and ingeniously ridicule ; and, in hike 
manner, there is no critic who 1s properly skilled im his business, 
who cannot find in the stupidest book that ever was written, some- 
thing to praise, provided the book be published by the proper book- 
seller. A ag ag er critic ought not to care a straw for his 
own characthr; he should have no hesitation in pronounemg an 
opinion of a book in direct hostility to his own judgment ; and he 
should be prepared to back his opinion with bluster and swagger 
If the world should contradict him, he has nothing to do but con- 
tradict the world, and to tell it to its face that it is mightily pleased 
with the works that it neglects, and that it never reads those books 
which are in everybody's hands. But the perfection of eriticism is 
to hold human feelings in supreme contempt. All feeling ought to 
be sacrificed to the laudable and glorious object of puffing. It ts a 
fact well known to the skilful and scientific, that if all books had a 
fair sale according to their real merits, there would be no chance 
of one publisher keeping others out of the market; therefore, to 
make room for the books of one or two publishers, it is necessary to 
keep down and suppress, as much as possible, all books published 
by any but the favoured houses; and for this purpose, if there 
should be published by a wrong house any work of real merit, in 
which the author had evidently laboured with great diligence, and 
from which he was anticipating profit and fame, then the thorough- 
paced critic is to distort and misrepresent the said book as much 
as possible, or if that be too much trouble, he may just slur it over 
as a thing scarcely worth notice ; this is perhaps the best and surest 
method ; for to attack a book savagely, shows that there is some- 
thing in it worthy of notice—to neglect it altogether looks spiteful 
—but to give it a careless notice, as if it were neither good, bad, 
nor indifferent, is the surest way to smother it.—New- York Sun 


Convenient criticism.—Sheridan had a very convenient formula 
as a reply to the new publications that were constantly sent to him, 
viz.: “ Dear sir—I have received your exquisite work, and I have 
no doubt I shall be highly delighted after I have read it.” 


' 


to the poor shattered invalid, whom the beautiful day and the low 
fare had tempted to take a sail down the river and back again. Many 
were the vessels passing to and fro, that day, on the Clyde; but 
one only of these drew any particular attention from our company 
This was a large Irish steamer, which shot past us just as we were 


‘opposite to Dumbarton, being probably on its way to Belfast or 


' 


Dublin. Perhaps it was the number of genuine and unmistakeable 
Milesians on the deck, all returning, ragged as they came, to their 
native soil, that made myself and others fix our gaze for a minute 
or two on this vessel. While doing so, we heard a loud cry 
emitted by some one on board, and saw a great bustle take place on 
the deck, all the passengers running to one side. Almost imme- 
diately the steam was let off, and the vessel brought toa stop. Our 
“Surely there 1s some 
one overboard’ But the distance was every moment increasing, 
and we failed to satisfy ourselves that such was the cause of the 
stir. In a little while, the passengers, one after another, turned 
loungingly and indifferently away, and the Irish steamer was soon 
alike out of sight and out of mind. 

Our own vessel moved on. We passed the terminus of the 
Roman wall! and site of Henry Bell's well-deserved monument 
A fiddle, tolerably well plaved, was struck up by a musician 
hitherto undistinguished in the crowd of passengers. As we were 
approaching Erskine ferry, a female voice was heard exclaiming 
“My bairn! my bain! Where is my bairn!” and, on turning 
round, I found that the words proceeded from a young woman of 
six or seven and twenty, who bore one child in her arms, and led 
another in her hand. Her countenance was turned anxiously and 
imploringly to the captain, as she uttered the words just mentioned. 
The captain was close behind me. ‘ My good woman,” said he, 
“don’t distress yourself. If you have missed one of your children, 
it cannot be far away.” ‘Oh, sir,”’ returned the mother, ‘1 
missed it but shortsyne ; but I looked everywhere about the deck 
before I spoke. Oh, where is my bairn!’ The passengers had 
assembled around the spot, and the poor woman's appealing eyes 
were cast on the circle, as she gave vent to the last exclamation 
‘Some of the men may have taken the child below for amuse- 
ment,” said the captain, soothingly, and away he went to ascertain 
the truth of his own conjecture. The voung wife followed him 
The result, however, was, that the child could not be seen or heard 
of inthe ship. The captain began to look gloomy, and the company 
on board the steamer were again in a buzz of sympathizing 
curiosity. Conjecture once more was busy, though it could only 
tend to one single pomt—that the child was overboard. But how 
it had got overboard was the question Being but five years of 
age, (the eldest of three who had been with the mother.) he could 
scarcely be supposed to have climbed the side of the vessel, even 
if he had been desirous of looking over into the water. How, then, 
could the thing have happened ? 

One man only could throw a single ray of even conjectural light 
on the fate of the child. ‘This passenger stated, that while he had 
heen seated by the side of the vessel occupied in reading, and in 
such a position that his eye could see the water nearly to the side 
of the boat, he had at one time got a momentary glance of what 
seemed to hum a piece of paper or rag on the water; but, through 
the motion of the vessel, the object had been but an instant before 
his sight, and could scarcely be said to have occupied his thoughts 
for a second’s duration, if at all. Shortly afterwards, he observed 
another circumstance, which he did not then suppose to have any 
connexion with what he had previously seen. ‘This was the open 
state of the gangway door, or that portion of the bulwark which 1s 
so constructed as to open for the admission of passengers and 
goods. On observing it open, he had risen to shut it, but thought 
no more of the matter. Both incidents were so trifling that he 
could not say at what period of the voyage they had taken place 

The passengers and captain proceeded to the gangway door 
The bolt was examined, and it was found, on trial, that the wood 
beneath the staple, and the staple itself, were so much worn away 
as to cause the door to burst open to the outside, on the instant 
that any force was applied to it from the deck or inside. Every 
face looked sad, and yet satistied, at this discovery. Here was, in 
all human probability, the place and the cause of the child's 
and the obye ct seen on the water by the 


unhappy disappearance ; 
We remember feel- 


reading passenger contirmed the supposition 
ing pleased with the conduct of an Englishman present on the 

With the straightforward and fearless candour of his 
country, he openly administered a severe repriunand to the captain 
for his carelessness in permitting the gangway door to remain in 
such a condition. * It 1s nothing less,” said the rebuker, ** than a 
direct trap for children! Where can they think themselves safe, 
when agitated by natural fears at finding themselves for the first 
time in a ship, if not when they seat themselves on deck, and lean 
This child has enter- 


occasion 


for firm support against the vessel's sides ! 
tained the thought, and has fallen a victim to it.” 

Who can describe the state of the poor mother all this while? 
When the discoveries just related had been made, hope seemed 
to take flight for the first time. Her exclamations went to the 
heart of all on board. She was the wile of an humble tradesman 
in Glasgow, and her children having been attacked by an epidemic, 
she had been sent bv her husband to take a trip down the Clyde 
and up again, in order to speed their convalescence. “Oh! what 
will their father say!" was he 
and bring hame but two! What will ots father sav! 


pective distress of ler husband seemed to pain her more than 


r constant crv; * I took three away, 
The pros- 
anvthing else ; vet, ever and anon, all feelings but the mother’s 
departed, and she shed the agonizing tears of a * Rachel weeping 
for her children.” While glancing now and then at her grief- 
steeped countenance, which was naturally a comely and interesting 
one, every person on board that vessel would have given much to 
have been able to alleviate her distress; and when the boat landed 
at the Broomelaw, many were eager to assist her on her course 
homewards. But she was accompanied by a friend of her own 
sex, who precluded the necessity of any such aid. With this 
person, then, she wended her way to the home which, for the first 
time, probably, she felt reluctant to enter. What were the feelings 
of the father on hearing of the accident, can only be imagined 


I afterwards learned that the distress of the honest pair lasted 


Ma 


but one night. Joy came to them with the morning and the 
Greenock coach ; for in that vehicle, before breakfast-time, arrived 
the missing boy. As conjectured, he had fallen backwards through 
the treacherous gangway door, and been precipitated into the water. 
The receding tide had carried him rapidly down the river for a 
short space. Luckily he was observed from the Irish steamer, the 
captain of which instantly stopped to pick him up. This was the 
cause of the bustle we had observed in that vessel, and I now 
wondered that no one had thought of the possibility of such being 
the case when the mother was wailing for a lost son. By usine 
the proper exertions, life had been restored to the poor child, and 
when they reached Greenock the parties on board left him to be 
sent back to his parents, each contributing a trifle to pay the neces- 
sary expenses. I could not help thinking it almost worth while to 
have a son thus endangered, and suffering the acutest pain on his 
account for a night, in order to draw forth so much good feeling 
from one’s fellow-creatures, and experience so joyful a relief from 
temporary sorrow. 


THE SPANIEL OF DARMSTADT. 


A new phenomenon has recently appeared in the musical world 
Marvels of this kind are not uncommon, in the shape of a litt) 
biped urchin, not vet out of petticoats, w ho executes variations, upon 
the fourth string, and writes fugues without knowing a note of my- 
But this novel phenomenon is of an entirely different order, 
Dogs have beey 


sic. 
being a modest quadruped of the canine race 
occasionally observed, both in modern and past days, to show an 
extreme sensibility to music. On some of them, tine has 
been known to produce an apparent painful efiect, causing them 
gradually to become restless, to moan piteously, and, finally, to fly 
from the spot with every sign of suffering and distress. Others 
have been seen to sit and listen to music with seeming delight, and 
even to go every Sunday to church, with the obvious purpose of 
enjoying the solemn and powerful strains of the organ. All these 
displays, however, of musical tendencies on the part of the canine 


music 


race, are as nothing In comparison with the tollowing, which a re- 
cent German paper gives an account of, for the amusement of the 
world of harmony 

Frederick S , a musical amateur of Darmstadt, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse, possesses a female spaniel, which has become a 
strange source of terrour to all the mediocre musicians of the place 
and its vicinity. Having acquired a competency by commercial in- 
dustry, Mr. S retired from business, and devoted himself, hear: 
and soul, to the daily and hourly enjoyment of his favourite science 
Every member of his little household was by degrees involved mor 
or less in the same occupation, and even the housemaid could y 
time bear a part in a chorus, or decipher a melody of Schubert. One 
individual alone in the family seemed to resist this musical er 
trancement ; this was a small spaniel, the sole specimen of th 
canine race in the Mr. S—— felt the impossibility of 
instilling the theory of sounds into the head of Poodle, but he firmly 
resolved to make the animal bear some part or other in the gener 
domestic concert, and by perseverance, and the adoption of inge- 
nious means, he attained his object. Every time that a fa/se » 
escaped either from instrument or voice—as often as any blunder, 0! 
whatever kind, was committed by the members of the musical fa- 
mily, (and such blunders were sometimes committed intentionally 
down came the master’s cane on the back of the unfortunate poo- 
dle, till she howled and growled again. By and by, simple menacés 
with the stick were substituted for blows, and at a still more ad- 
vaneed period of this extraordinary training, a mere glance of Mr 
*s eyes was sufficient to make the animal how! to admiration 
In the end, Poodle became so thoroughly acquainted with, 
tentive to false notes and other musical barbarisms, that the sl 
mistake of the kind was infalliably signalized by a yell from her, 
forming the most ¢ Xpressive commentary upon the misperformance 

When extended trials were made of the animal's acquirements, 
they were never found to fail, and Poodle became, what she still is, 
the most famous, impartial, and conscientious connoisseur in the 
But, as may be imagined, her musica! 








Inansion 


aL 





and at- 








duchy of Hesse precia 
tion ts entirely negative ; if you sing with expression, and play wit 
ability, she will remain cold and impassible. But let your execo- 
tion exhibit the slightest defect, and you will have her instanth 
showing her teeth, whisking her tail, yelpmg, barking, and growling 
At the present time there 1s not a concert or an opera at Darn H 
to which Mr and his wonderful dog are not inv 
ted, or, at least, the dog. The voice of the prima donna, the i- 
struments of the band, whether violin, clarionet, hautbovs, or bug 
—all of them must execute their parts in perfect harmony, othe 
wise Poodle looks at its master, erects its ears, shows its grinders 
Old or new pieces, known or unknown to the 





Fredenck S 





and howls outngnt 
dog, produce on it the same effect 

It must not be supposed that the discrimination of the creat 
is confined to the mere execution of musical compositions 


have 


ever may been the case at the outset of its trammg. 


and perfected mtelligence extends even to the sec 
relation of 


ts of comm 





tion Thus. if a vicrous modulation. or a false 
occurs In a plece 


hesitation, and if the errour be 


music, the animal shows symptoms of une 


wil} infallibly 
the terrour 


continued, give 
grand condemnatory howl. In short, Poodle 1s 
the middling composers of Darmstadt, and a perfect nightmare t 
il Sometimes Mr 


the magination ot all poor singers and players 





Ss and his tre nds take a pleasure in annoving the canine crit 
by emitting all sorts of discordant sounds, from imstrument at 
voice On such occasions the creature loses all self-command. 


eves shoot forth fierv flashes, and long and frightful howls respot 


to the unmelodi 
latter must be careful not to go too far ; for when the dog’s patien 


mas concert of the mischievous bipeds. But 


is tried to excess, it becomes altogether wild, and flies fierce:y @ 
the tormentors and their instruments 


This dog's case is a verv curious one. and the attendant | 
nomena not very easy of explanation. From the animal's pow! 
ot discerning the correctness of musical composition, as wei 4s 
execution, one would be inclined to imagine that Mr. S——. 


training his dog, had only called into play faculties existing 
and that dogs have in them the natural germs 
This seems more likely to be the case, than that 


a 


latent) before, 
fine musical ear 


the animal's perfect musical taste was wholly an acq 





sulting from the traming 
dog is certainly a marvellous creature, and we are surprised tt 
these exhibiting times, its powers have not been displayed on 4 
wider stage. The operatic establishments of London and Paris 
might be greatly the better, perhaps, of a visit from the critical 


Poodle 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Christmas and New-Year's Gift for Young 


“Youth's Keeepsake.” 
Boston: Otis, Broaders and Co. 


People. 

A wear little work ts this, but mostly made up of selections from 
English annuals. We would rather have seen something original 
The plates have rather an * old, familiar’? appearance 
by Mr. Laman Blanchard, entitled ** The Mother's Hope,” will be 


The poem 


found a beautiful thing 


“The Lady's Annual Register, and Housewife’s Almanac,” for 1840. By 
Caroline Gilman. Boston: Otis, Broaders and Co. 
Here is a specimen of the useful and the elegant combined— 


beautiful poetry with recipes for curing pork and hams—neat en- 





vravings, and a monthly garden calendar! Mrs. Gilman is a lady 
of fine talents, and can amply dignify any subject which she chooses 
totouch. From the amusing little items with which the work 
sbounds we select the following 

Horroves or movinc.—* | have such a horrour of moving that I 
would not take a benefice from the king if I was not indulged with 
What a dislocation of comfort is comprised im that 
Such a he ap ol little nasty things, after vou think 


esidence 





moving ! 
1] is got into the cart ; old dredgin 








boxes, without brushes, galli- 








nots, vials, things that it Is impossible the most necessitous persons 
can ever want, but which the women, who preside on these occasions, 


will not leave behind if it was to save your soul; they'd keep the 
cart ten minutes to stow in dirty pipes and broken matches, to show 
their economy. Then you can find nothing you want for many days 
after you get into your new lodgings. You must comb your hair 
with vour fingers, wash your hands without soap, go about im dirty 
vaiters. Was I Dioge nes, I would not move out of a kilderkin into 
- ogshead, though the first had nothing but small beer in it, and 


ah 
the second reeked claret.” 

Tue LasT YANKEE sTorY.—A lady passing through New-Hamp- 
** Horses taken into 

rass short tails two 
shill ngs.” The lady asked the owner of the land the reason for the 
diflerence of price He answered, ** you see, ma‘’am, the long tails 
can brush awav the flies; but the short ones are so tormented by 
them that they can hardly eat at all.” 

Harp BARGAINING.-——A countryman in one of the western states, 
th a load of meal, drove up to a lady’s door, when the following 
rief conversation took place :—* Do vou want to buy any meal, 
* What do vou ask me for a bushel ’” 
«Ol can get it for a fip.” 





shire observed the following notice on a board 





Long tails three shillings and sixpence, 





w 


ma‘am “Ten cents, 


ma‘am—prime |” (In a despairing voice) 
* Dear lady ! will you ti * Ts it sifted '” 


FemaLe Mosquiroes.—lIt ts a curious fact in natural history that 





a bushel for nothing ?” 


is only female and not male mosquitoes which are the torments of 
mankind. As nature delights in contrasts, mav she not have meant 
to exhibit one kind of females in opposition to another ’ 


THE STAGE. 


Aw exceedingly clever actress is Mrs. Firzwitiiam im a style of 
acting in which success is rare and difficult ; a style that depends 
for its interest and effect solely on that vivacious naturalness which 
is always captivating, and but seldom attained. There is a laugh- 

ig. gay, buoyant spirit about this actress, which lends a charm to 
every character that she personates. She has unusual versatility, 
sings well, plays on the harp, guitar and piano, and is im all respects 
The little farce of The 
Widee Wiggins affords ample opportunities for the display of all 


was written for her, we believe, by Buckstone, and 


a most attractive and agreeable lady 


her powers It 
is admirably got up 
The old comedy of The Country Girl has been revived at the 


Park, during Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s engagement. In its present shape 


tis an adaptation by Garrick of Wycherley’s Country Wife; made 


very popular by Mrs. Jordan's celebrated personation of Peggy, the 
character that has since been appropriated by Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
and the plot 
The conversation ts lively and spirited, without 
; 


good, 


Phe situations of the play are dramatic and effective ; 
$ well ae ve loned 
' 


abounding in brilliant concerts of wit 


There is a hearty 


rives life and mterest to the dialogue 

Plain Dealer Hk 
wrished among the wits of the loose court of Charles EK and was 
A lover of the Duchess 


f Cleveland. and a friend of Villiers, he was a man of gallantry and 


itit, however, whic 





Wvyceherlev is best known as the author of the 


particular favourite of the merry monarch 


fashion. His dramatic pieces were four in number, only one of 
“ h, in the change of lashions and manners, kee pS possession ol 
the stave, and that m the revised drama ot Garneck In hoes old age, 


Wvceherley was the friend and correspondent of Pope ; and the let 


ters that passed between them indicate the mutual respect enter- 


her's genius and literary merit. We like 





to see the revival on our stage of these old domestic plays, when 
y purified and adapted to our modern tastes. They link us 
“ith the men and manners of past nerations 
In The Will, Mrs. Fitew am plave 1 Allina, a part admurabiv 
W adanted to her This is one of Reynolds's many comedies, 
nie tt best of em It is thro wut a pr ‘ n it 
ms it ed lot y The dialogue ts stupid, the iments are stale 
and the t us ridiculous; b in spite of all this, it ts « apab ot 
wing made by clever acting a very tolerable dramatic exhibition 


Park 


tutor to the life 


t was exceedingly well cast at the Placide’s Sir Solomon 


( 


‘ym Was cay tal Richings cid the but the 
whole drunken scene is revolting to the last degree, however 
well it may be carried through. In this Richings was more natural 
than nature itself: one could almost have believed that he was as 


Nothing could have been more hke the real 
» It still keeps 
but Reynolds ts not one of the immortals, 


be quietly cathered 


Upsy as he pretended 


thing. The W was first acted about forty years ag 


possession of the stare 


and his numerons litter of comedies will soon 


im the wallet of the old gentleman, who goes about seeking alms 
lor oblivion 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Our Texan correspondent ts respectfully informed, that we cannot avail our- 
selves of his manuscript.— Another poem by Miss Vandenhoff graces our paper 
to-day. It shows poctical ehitty of no common character. We percewe that 
| ker contributions are everywhere coped.—* Y's” attack on the Terpsichorean 
performances at the National are too violent and per se 
Mr. P., 08 wnfitted for our columns.— The lines 
written during ** the late exquisite outumnal weather, are not worthy of the 


ynal.— The letter from 





Boston wm relation to the Kev 
subject.—Our Cincinnati correspondent, © O. T.,” writes very pretty verses, 
but ts unfortunate in the chowe of Ais subpects Try agewun.— We dave re- 
cewwed a critique upon Charles Aran in reply to a commendatory notice, which 
appeared tn our columns some weeks since. We disagree entirely with * Cib- 
ber” in Ais opmtons.— Our obligations are due to the author of the beautiful 
fines upon Trinity Church.—* A sai * 
but marred by some defects, which must exclude ut.— Another number of ** Faus- 
tus” im our next. 


to Hoboken” ts liwely and well d 
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Editorial.—Some comments of an ungracious character have ap 


peare d in two or three of the Phi 


delphia papers, in consequences 
st plate number of the 


New- ¥ ork 
Mirror, to an original poem by the proprietor of this journal. The 


of an editorial allusion, in the 


intimation that the author of the poem referred to had the remotest 
agency in inducing the allusion, is totally unfounded. He did not 
see or hear of it until it appeared in print—and 


then was the first 


to object to its appearance We saw no impropriety in it, how- 
ever, and decided not to stop the press to strike it out The de- 
partments of the editor and proprietor ot this paper are distinct 

and this fact has been repeatedly stated to the public, in advertise- 
ments and prospectuses, during the last two years. Had we thought 
any misapprehension existed on this poimt, we should certamly 
have been more cautious in affording to any one the shadow of an 
apology for the charge of self-laudation brought, unreflectingly we 
are willing to believe, against an honourable man. One word more, 
while we are upon this subject, in relation to the offence taken by 
the Philadelphia Herald and Sentinel at the circumstance of re- 
ceiving, with the plate number of the Mirror, a cireular from the 
proprietor, calling attention to the costly embellishment, with which 
it was enriched. Such has been the custom with publishers tun 
out of mind, and we cannot, for the life of us, see why it is not “a 
fair business transaction.” At a peniod of unequalled financial de 
pression, a very expensive engraving Is given to the readers of a pero 
dical work. ‘The object is of course to increase its claims upon public 
attention as an elegant journal of literature and the tine arts; for, 
nothing but a liberal public subscription could warrant so great an 
outlay A circular is sent with the plate, calling the attention of 


What 
Why has not the proprietor of a journal th 


editors to its merits is there m this to elicit animadver- 


sion and rebuke? 
same privale ge to do this, that a merchant or a mechanic may 
cards! We that 


upon a review of these circumstances, the presses which have as 


have to circulate his advertisements and trust, 


sailed the course of- the proprietor of the Mirror, will see reason to 


revoke their unfriendly pudgments 


Autographs and albums. —lIt 1s one of the natural penalties of 
fame and notoriety to be assailed with demands for autographs, o1 
at least with requests to write in albums. The following, as we 


learn from the Baltimore Post, was written by Danicl Webster in 
a lady's album on bemg requested to inscribe his name liisa 
little enigmatical 


“ That name is blest whose fame receives 
Its record on these stainless leaves 
But would the owner leave impart 
fo write that record on ber heart, 
The autograph a page would hold 
As pure as this, but not so cold.” 
Sur Richard Phillips claims to be the first collector of autogr iphs, and 
it is certam that he was early in possession of reams of these 
cious relies, cach arra pre d by the alphabetical name of the writer 
aware of their value, at a time when 


Ile was so well they were 





little thought of by o ra. that he has been heard to sav he wor ! 
as soon part with a tooth as a letter of Colley Cibber’s: and that 


he expected a grant of land in America for a manuscript ot 


ington’s William Upeott has been styled the emy 
} tru! 


labours have been executed in at 


raphs, and his 


He has had printed for distribution among his friends and for publ 
bodies, a magnificent catalogue on roval irto, containing t 
two thous ! tems, and he 1s spared 1 expense the 
p ry by wh 1they a ius ‘ I ‘ t « 

wi y tograpi, but, at the same ne, Hh contains u it mm 
rious and or il in antiquity, history, topography, and s 

Vr. Es the storm prophet (On the twentv-first of October 
Mr. Espv made an announcement in Philadelphia of a storm. as 
having then been g r on for thirty-six hours im the sout 


although time the weather, where Mr. Expy was, was clear 


at the 
and serene The perfect accuracy of the statement will ppear 
from an extract from a letter dated Wilmington, North Carola. 
October twenty-second, which savs :—*“ Our river has been so low 
for three months past, that nothing could come to market; but for 
the last four davs we have had a continued rain, and our streams 
are all up.’ What a walking barometer must Mr. Espy be ' 


Raphael's fresco paintings. —The pope, says a writer from Rome 
has just caused the fresco paintings of Raphael in the Vatican, to 
be restored. They had not been cleaned since 1702, and were 
almost entirely concealed from the eye by a thick coating of dust 


They have now recovered their original freshness and splendour 


|| Female school at Rahway.—We learn from the United States 
|| Gazette, that the well-known instructress, Mrs. Lincoln Phe Ips, 
|} opened on the sixth of this month an institute for young ladies 

at Rahway, New-Jersey. We have much confidence m the assur- 
ance of a correspondent, who says—* This lady is favourably known 
to the literary and scientific world by her published works on Fe- 
male Education, and on various branches of Natural Science, which 
have earned her a reputation to which few of her sex aspire, while 


an intimate ac tintance with the discipl 1 


} e and course of study ob- 
served in the well-known Troy Seminary, founded by her sister, Mrs 
Willard, of which Mrs. Phelps acted as ¥ ce-prineipal during the 
Mrs 


grade of female education of her capacity and practical ability as 


absence of W. in France, will assure the patrons of a raised 


achiet mstructress. The other 


ladies to be concerned im the Rah- 


wav Institute will bring high endowments, both of mind and cha- 


racter, to sustain their principal her arduous and responsible un- 
dertaking ; 


and parents may rely that daughters educated under the 


direction of Mrs Phelps will be m iture scholars, and acc omplished 


] 


ladies, imbued with sound moral principles, and well fitted to enter 


pon the discharge of their duties im life, be that sphere whatsoever 


their rank or their duty may « | them.” 


1 Gallery (one of the best exhibitions of Amencan paint 


ings ever presented to the }) it 


It contains some specimens of extraordinary merit 


c is now open at the Apollo Gallery 
Miller's Rocky 


Mountain scene, re presenting an immense assemblage of Indians 


of the Snake truly a remarkable Hubard’s 


7 K ng Philip” 


what mm the 


tribe, is 


is also marked by gen 


production 


sof a high order; it ts some- 


style of Retzch There is a large lands ape, by 


Doughty, entithd “The Indian Sammer,” which is extremely 


beautiful; it has been much praised and admired in London. Cole's 


‘Sunset Scene” ws admirabl and there are several littl gems 


vy Chapman, executed in a masterly style The portraits are not, 


rthe most part, remarkable but there are some exceptions to 


nark, to which we shall hereafter allude Osgood's * Libe- 


ration of the Captive s,"’ numbered one hundred and thirty, 1s one 


of the most beautiful things mm the collection ; it should be placed 


na more favourable hyht Mr. Rossiter, a young artist of Troy, 


has several portraits in the collection, t hly creditable to his talents 


There are a number of busts in the room, by American artists, 


worthy of examination 
Voah Wehbster.- An 


well romarke d, seems to be laving aside his armour, or rather after 


This veteran m rican literature, as has been 


the manner of the ancient heroes, susp uling it m our te mples ot 


sclener May he long enjoy the green old age m which he at pre 

sent rests from his labours. He has given to the library of Yale 
College, tis Alma Mater, a number of rare and valuable books, 
Saxon, Russ, and Ethiopie He has made a donation of classical 


and other books to the library of Middlebury Coll ge, ol which one 
is an elegant edition 


rl Hardwicke. He 
Amherst 


of his sons-in-law was professor; among these 





of Pliny’s works, in folio, which belo wed to L, 


has given a number of valuablk library of 


College 


bOOKS to the 


in Massachusetts, of which he was one of the founders. He 


has made a donation of miscellaneous works to the Proprietor’s 


Library in Hartford, the original seat of his ancestors, the first of 





whom was one of the founders of the colony of Connecticut. These 


books are now transferred to the library of the Young Men's Inst: 
tute ik 
Hartt 


social 


has also made a donation of books to trustees in West 





the place ot fis nativity, tor the purpose of be ginning a 





library. These are made the basis of such an institution 


is the donor intended 


Aleghama.—We perceive that a number of respectable pournals 
throughout the country have seconded W ashington Irving's proposal 
that the name of A//evhama should be apphed to this country nstead 
of the clumsy, indefinite, and unmanageable ttle of “ The Unmes 
States of North Amernea’ it lor the poets of the country to 
effect this reform Let them branch out as “* Alleghanians ive 

ite the land of their birth as * Alleghania stick to it throu 


eh and thni—and, our word for it, twenty years will not pass 








before the name will be transferred to our n ops and geographies as 
des itory of the vast extent of territory now within our limites 
The Dead Guest We decline the appheation of ree 2 
This powerfully writen Uh tonsely mnleresting story, which ha 
created so great a sensation amo t readers of the Morror, us our 
exclusive property, and we lemnly protest agamet its bew y re 
od either in the tk i ay ne, oF transleorred tr these 
withou ckm lorment li Mr J. hae a: re to 
, t ‘ t ‘ let n ‘ \ ta ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 me 
\ to ava i es, whe ould | d 
ore sacre mm the ‘ ve did not consider it 
‘ iry lo secure ‘ I } t st wlance 
Charics Deas —We are pleased to hear that this accomplished and 
promising voung art as becouse ‘ ttofoureity. Mr. Deas is 
smember of the National Aca v Des , and our readers car 
tbut remember his ous } res * Turkey Shootung 
* Walking the Chalk,” anc i Devil and Tom Walker,”’ whic} 
graced the walls of the Academy during the last two exhibitions 


Mr. Deas displays, im his pictures, much of the humour of Hogartt 


without any of his grossness; he is also an excellent portrait 
ter Hos rooms are at 63 Franklin-street 


Paul Pry.—We in 


which we coped, some weeks since, from this clever htthe week 


sdvertently omatted to give credit to an artiels 





sheet. It was entitled, if we remember aright, ** Manufacture « 
modern melodrama,” and we cheerfully take occasion to make 
amends for our neglect, as well as to commend to the public the by 





no means intrusive “ sayings and doings” of Paul Pry. Mr. Corbm 


is the highly competent editor, and we wish him ample success 
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THE VETERAN. 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH PHILIP KNIGHT. 
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church, And the young and gay were ga-ther-ing A-round the rus-tic porch, There 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The veteran forgot 

His friends were changed or gone; 
The manly forms around him there, 

As children he had known; 

He pointed to the spot 

Where his dwelling used to be, 
Then told his name, and smiling said, 

“You now remember me !"’ 


THIRD VERSE. 


Alas! none knew him there ! 
He pointed to a stone, 
On which the name he breathed was traced, 
A name to them unknown ; 
And then the old man wept. 
*T am friendless now,” cried he; 
* Where I had many friends in youth, 
* Not one remembers me !"’ 





MISCELLANY. 





LET SMILES AND BRIGHT EYES BEAM ON ME, 
Set to music by Mr. Russell, 


Lert smiles and bright eyes beam on me, 
To glad my fleeting hours ; 
I love thee as a honey-bee 
Loves the bright, blushing flowers. 
Nay, let no pouting curl thy lip, 
No tear-drops dim thine eyes ; 
But from the morn of life we'll sip 
Joy’s sun-beams as they rise. 


This world would be a mournful one, 
If doubts, and fears, and sighs 

Were giving us their lingering tone 
To cloud our starry skies. 

So smile, dear girl, and let us say, 
When time has cull'd the flowers, 

Our life was as a summer's day, 


Pass'd with the laughing hours. J. ST. HLM. 


A MARRIAGE AT FIRST sicGnht.—The Milledgeville Journal states 
that a marriage took place recently in that city, under the following 
circumstances :—* A lady from an adjoining county made her appear- 
ance in the morning in our city, for the purpose of selling chickens, 
butter, and eggs, when she was accosted by a jolly swain, brim-full 
of love, with the pleasing interrogatory—t Dear madam, will you 
marry me?’ Astonished, but not displeased, the fair lady blush- 
ingly answered in the affirmative. A license was immediately 

rocured, a parson or justice employed, and the happy couple were 
uckled to each other for life.” 

Poor petivery.—A waggish fellow, somewhat troubled with an 
impediment in his speech, whose quips and quibbles have been 
heard and relished by many of us, while one day sitting at a public 
table, had occasion to use a pepper-box. After shaking it with all 
due vehemence, and turning it in various wavs. he found that 
the crushed peppercorns were in nowise inclined to come forth. 
« T-t-th-this p-pe-pepper-box,”” he exclaimed with a facetious grin, 
“is so-some-something li-like myself.” ** Why so!” interrogated 
a neighbour. ‘ P-poe-poor delivery,” was the reply. 


A MELANCHOLY Fact.—** The Canons of Good Breeding” says : 
“To get money from a man who owes you and wont pay it, is a 
nice matter, and certainly a very important one.” 
fact, certainly, as we all know. 


A melancholy 


| admit the fraud and return to his duty 


Suam pearness.—A marine, while serving on board a ship of war, 


| complained from time to time to the surgeon that he was gradually 


losing the sense of hearing, and at the end of several months 
asserted that he was completely deaf. It being, however, presumed 


|| that the alleged infirmity was feigned, and as he could not be made 


to perform his duty, he was brought to the gangway and flogged ; 
bet previously to his being paraded for punishment, and during its 
infliction, he was informed that he should be pardoned if he would 
Every means that promised 
to be successful in surprising him into showing that he possessed 
the sense of hearing, was resorted to, but without success ; firing 
a pistol close to his ear, suddenly rousing him during sleep, and 
endeavouring to alarm him, elicited nothing satisfactory. The 
officers at Haslar-hospital, to which he had been sent, resolved to 
punish him a second time. Dr. Lind, who was then physician to 
the hospital, begged that punishment might be deferred, with the 


view of gaining time to try by another experiment whether the man 


was an impostor or not. His request was granted. The doctor 
chose a favourable opportunity, and coming unperceived behind 
him, one day, he put his hand on the man’s shoulder, and said, in 
an ordinary tone of voice: * Tam happy to tell you that you are 
invalided at last.” “* Am I!” replied the overjoved marine. The 
imposture being thus rendered evident, he was forthwith punished 
and sent on board ship 

Kitt or curr.—A doctor was employed by a poor man to attend 
his wife, who was dangerously ill. ‘The doctor gave a hint that he 
had fears of not being paid. ‘I have five pounds,” said the man 
to the doctor, “and if vou kil or cure, you shall have them.” The 
woman died in the doctor's hand, and after a reasonable time he 
called for his five pounds. The man asked the doctor if he killed 
his wife’ “No.” “Did you cure?” “No.” “ Then,” said the 
poor man, * you have no legal demand.” 


Sinevtar propiem.—There was a singular problem among the 
Stoics, which ran to this purpose : *‘ When aman says, ‘I lie, does 
he lie, ofdees he not! If he lies, he speaks the truth ; if he speaks 
the truth, he Ties." Many were the books written upon this won- 
derfal problem. Chrysippus favoured the world with no less than 
six; and Philetus studied himself to death in his vain endeavours 
to solve it. 

A WATER spanreL —A voung gentleman near Manchester having 
a fine water spaniel, in order to exhibit his powers to some specta- 
tors, threw a stone into a pond ; the dog plunged in after it, and 
brought up a green bag containing a fine violin and bow. An Irish- 
man cried out, “ throw another stone ; who-knows but that the dog 


' may bring up the fiddler himself! and then we can have a jig on 


the spot.”’ 
Name ror THE ockan.—Scaliger said that he once heard a man 


| who saw the ocean for the first time, pronounce it ‘a pretty thing.” 


Pavt pe Kock.—A new novel by Paul de Kock creates a more 
powerful sensation than the speech of the king himself; and, on 
the day of publication, not a diligence, not a mail, not a public con- 
veyance leaves the French metropolis without bearing to the coun- 
try librarians of all parts a package of the anxiously-awaited vo- 
lumes. ‘There ts not a circulating library throughout France that 
does not possess one or more complete sets of his works; there is 
not a news-room where, among the few dozens of standard books 
which grace the little shelf in the corner, the novels of Paul de 
Kock are not to be found. His popularity extends to the meanest 
and most distant cottage in the empire ; there exists not a labourer 
who tills the land, in the remotest province, that has not heard of 
Paul de Kock, and laughed at the village pedant’s recital of the 
best episode in his last work. Mount the imperial of the diligence, 
and the conducteur will talk to you of Paul de Kock. Converse 
with the fille du comptoir in a cafe, and she will ask you to lend her 
his lately-published novel. Hire a cabriolet de place, and the driver 
will tell you that he has just perused Paul de Kock’s new work 
Chatter with your porter’s wife when she brings you your news- 
paper in the morning, and she will call your attention to the er- 
tiqne of Paul de Kock’s book in the Feuilleton. Speak to your 
cook relative to your dinner having been late the dav before, and 
she will throw the blame on Paul de Kock. Ask vour friend why 
he broke his appointment, and the reply will be the same. In fine, 
M. Charles Paul de Kock engrosses public attention as much as the 
prices of the funds, the measures of the ministers, or the war 
Spain. He ts a ** Monsieur Tonson,” whose existence is interminable 

Stream communtcation.—The extraordinary fact was happily 
commented on by Governour Everett, in his speech at the opening 
of the Boston and Springticld Railroad, that when the line ol 
steamers shall be established between Boston and Liverpool, there 
will be a continuous length of artificial communication, almost 
wholly by steam, from the western shores of Lake Michigan to the 
eastern coasts of British India—a distance of one hundred and sixty 
degrees of longitude, including very nearly half the cireuit of the 
globe, and the whole of its civilized portion 

Wives tN ENGLAND.4-A man was placed at the bar of the poliet 
office in Glasgow, a short time since, on a charge of striking a lacy 
with a stick on the he A, and damaging her bonnet The prisoner 
pleaded in excuse that he thought it was his own wife whom he bad 
struck 
to her bonnet was made good, but the case was delayed for ft 





The prosecutrix said she would be satisfied if the damage 


riher 


consideration 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, near the corner 
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